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books on the the vertical principle, embodying the 
Itness and accuracy of thought. He has been happy, a 
' grace and beauty of the slanting Spencerian script, the 
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: ; : standard of writing in American schools. In these 
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The ‘School Revi ew 


Announces that, beginning January Ist, 1896, it 
will be issued by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, lll., where subscriptions should 
be Mr. C. H. THURBER retains edito- 
rial charge. Plans have been perfected which 
make it certain that Tie ScHoon REview during 
18% will be of even greater value to superintend- 
ents, high school principals, and high school 
teachers, as well as to every pedagogical library, 
than during the year past. . 
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the needs found in the first two or three years of 
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moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 
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Paper; price, 25 cents. 
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HOLIDAY TOUR to WASHINGTON and ATLANTA. 


. 
A special Holiday tour via Royal Blue Line leaves Boston for Washington, D. C., Thursday, Dec. 26 


ten days; 
E. P.A 


Time occupied, 
J. SIMMONS, N. 


rate, 


Trip occupies seven days, and rate covering hotel accommodations and every expense is but $23.00. On 
Atlanta Exposition, stopping at Philadelphia, Luray, Natural 
$58.00. 
., 211 Washington St., Boston. 


Both parties personally conducted: 





subject with 
trenched as no other subject nas ever been in Ameri- 
an schools. 


‘For the first time, we have a presentation of in- 
genious psychology, which makes for itself a test, a 
sharp test, the most searching and trying that could 
vossibly be had. 


YOU WANT 


A COPY OF 


The Psychology of Number 


And its Applications to Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. 


By JAMES A. McLELLAN, A.M., LL. D., 
Principal of the Ontario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, 


AND 


JOHN DEWEY, Ph. D., 
Head Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 


Cloth. 323 pp. 


Mr. Winsurr says editorially of the book :— 


Arithmetic is the educational test 


the conservatives. It has been en- 


All the philosophy, psychology, and | 


Price, %1.50. 


educational wisdom of the past have merely dreamed 
of mechanical elimination. 
cal, scientific, 
wherefore 
issue. 
and Dewey.” 


There has been no logi- 
or scholarly treatment of any why or 
psychology of the 
McLellan 


that considered the 


Here it is,presented by Messrs, 





Any present subscriber of the JournaLt or Epucarton can have a copy of this book 
absolutely free by sending us only one new yearly prepaid subscription to the 
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The book will be sent you postpaid. 


Orders must be addressed : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 
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Paper. 
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The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 
$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 
this system. #1 pays for all the following (Only 
one Outfit to the same person at this price): 





- One Month’ 8 Se holarship,any dep’t........ ee 
2. Bialer’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, 80p...  .%5 
3. Bialer’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 .. wcecsee 25 
4. Business Penman, monthly, 9212, 12p., lyr. .25 
5. 100 Gummed Labels, your address.......... 25 
6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc......... 2.00 
7%. Beautiful Diploma, 15219, seal. .... 2.62.06 1.00 
8. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers..........+ 1.00 


All above 8 items for #1. Postage extra, after you 
receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
“ERE CAN 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining lung development, 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study I music. 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Ta., Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. Brooks, Phil., Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 
ueators and master. musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused_to indorse any other method. 

The only System which has gotten out of the 

old ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 

12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are alread bee 

Unprecedented results wherever introduced 

For information and testimonials, address, 


KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
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Juveniles, Landscape, ‘Marine and Water Scenes, ete. 
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44%x6 20c; 56%x7% S80c; 7x ec; 9xll 75c. All are 
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ments, Tabi eaux, et, Number Drawing, Prize, 


hab: 
Reagan, Merit, Credit Perfect, On Time and Honor 
Cards, School Aids. p a on Diplomas, Etc., Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. ‘Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Every Teacher Needs One.3 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & Co. ’s 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wanted. Teachers who are willing to devote @ 
9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. EK. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH 

8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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more is formed and all names are sent in by one person se 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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THE DAY. 





BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


The morning broke, a morning bright and fair; 
Before I rose, J planned two deeds gf good 

Which I would do that day with humble care, 
Do from my heart, just as a true man should. 


The twilight came, the lengthened shadows fell; 
I drew a chair before the back-logs’ blaze, 
And brought the record forth to let it tell 
My soul its failings and my life its ways. 


The page was tarnished with a temper thrust, 
Whereby a friend was wounded deep and sore ; 
The deeds I planned to do were hid in rust: 
The day had passed like wasted days before. 
And had the day been longer by a year, 
The good deeds planned had yet remained undone; 


But had a minute spanned the day, I fear 
The temper thrust had stung the friendly one. 


OLD MASTER. 


THE 


BY MRS. JANE L. PATTERSON. 





Have you seen him at his trade, 
In the dusky days of yore ? 
Then the picture which he made 
Will go with you evermore. 

Search the city for the man; 
Catalogue the teachers all; 
Find his counterpart who can 
On this wide terrestrial ball. 
He has vanished with the age 
Whose demand created him; 
And the actor and the stage 
Live alone in memory dim. 


Vitalize the memory ; 
Bring the stage in sad review; 
Show the picture that you see, 
And the buried time renew. 
Central figure in a room 
Where a hundred pupils are, 
Big and little, who have come 
Over snow-paths near and far. 
Goose-quills bristling in his hair, 
Ears and fingers holding more, 
While he shapes, with patient care, 
One by one the waiting store ; 
Bent above some shoulder then, 
Where his copy guides the sight, 
Teaching how to hold the pen, 
That the ‘‘ hair-mark” may be light; 
Finding mountains, towns obscure, 
Doing sums upon the slate, 
Reading in his accents pure 
Some old Roman’s bold debate. 
Parsing words in prose and verse, 
Blind before to all the class ; 
Sometimes with a story terse 
Brightening the hours that pass ; 


Rapping” on the window-frame, 

Signal sharp to end the play ; 
Reading every parent’s name, 

Roll-call at the close of day. 
This the memory which lies 

Silvery with morning dew, 
Overarched by April skies, 

Where life’s brightest rainbow grew. 
Many thousands rise to pour 

Blessings on the honored name, 
Who the master’s office bore 

Till the final roll-call came. 

— Boston Teachers’ Bazaar Book. 


YULETIDE. 





BY E. STEVENSON, 


‘* The years have linings, just as goblets do; 
The old year is the lining of the new; 
Filled with the wine of precious memories, 
The golden Was doth line the silver Js.” 
— Bates. 
To many of us the holidays come as a respite and 
breathing spell, our recess midway between the rush 
of opening in September and the rush of closing in 
June. We have grown somewhat nervous and irrita- 
ble from the numberless little ills that the schoolroom 
is heir to. For is it not the constantly recurring small 
things that irritate ? 
a sort of catholicon that time prescribes, and for us to 


These vacation days, then, are 


take in doses large or small as we chose,— sleighing, 
skating, tobogganing. 

For a week past the faces about us have been beam- 
} 


ing with plans and anticipation, and now as they 


leave us they glow with expectation budding into 
realization. For the past several days we, from them, 
have caught the glow and have sometimes surprised 
ourselves greeting the “small things ” with a smile. 

Yuletide has come and gone, and occasionally we 
have met a boy who rushed by us with face all smiles 
and skates jingling from a strap, or, out of breath, he 
tugged up the coasting hill, or perchance, with a wave 
of the arm and a shout of ** Merry Christmas,” he was 
whisked by us on his sled temporarily coupled to a 
sleigh or a farmer’s bobs. 

These to him, as they have been to us, are JOY s that 
ripen into golden memories; sweets that never again 
will have just the same flavor. Oh! the happy 
thought of years that have passed beyond recall ! 
Truly they are golden cups “filled with the wine of 
precious memories,” and we drink from heights that 
higher grow, and on some of which already the flakes 
But 
in some we are always children, for we keep in touch 
with the youthfulness welling and bubbling up : 
Only as the autumn leaves in their 


have begun to descend. ours is a child life, and 


} + 
pout 


us perennially. 
prismatic hues and undertones fall to soften the tread 
of the straggling year, so fall the years of our lives in 
the slanting rays of a declining sun. 

But it is the eve of the New Year, and soon we must 
return to the routine of the schoolroom. Perhaps we 


have been teaching the same grade under the same 


curriculum for some years, and has it become 
drudgery ? Has it been drudgery? Ah! no; as we 


look back from the “silver /s” to the “ golden Was,” 
we realize more than ever that it has been the tlowing 
of a deep, calm river, and as each year has come to us 
it has brought us new hearts, some of which have come 
out to us voluntarily with greeting and with love; 
others we have had to toil after and strive for, while 
a few, probably, never did surrender entirely even 
their good-will. But if we have been true to our soul 
profession, and careful, as impressionists, to leave the 
right imprint upon receptive natures, they will take 
away into the after years the recurring thought that to 
us theirs were little unremembered acts of unkindness 
And is not this the soul spirit, the 


true lesson to be learned in childhood, to iorget the 


and disobedience. 


hurt rd 


unkindness and forgive the intended hurt 
feet, moving ove 
In 


? How far into the 


But these returning r the polished 
4 > } 
floor, carry the mosaic of life. how many tessel- 


lated ways will their years be set 
abvss of the future will the arrow of our little influence 
or act be hurled? ‘The one to raise the inspiration to 


a higher aspiration; the other to sink activity into 
inertness; the former so difficult of achievement; the 
latter so easy of accomplishment. 

To and fro, like the pendulum, the measured tick 
soon will the 


) 


of their lives come and go, and all too 
daisies and buttercups of childhood and youth be 
blending with the roses of manhood and womanhood, 


while their petals in turn soon mingle with and strew 
the grounds amid the hues and shades of autumn. 
And in this reverie upon the eve of resumption of work 
for the New Year it should be the decision that ours 
will be =< 


‘* A record writ in silver 
Of the memories of the \ ear.”’ 





THE THREE C'S AGAIN. 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., BOSTON, 


Superintendent Jones of Cleveland rendered a valu- 
able service to the profession in his recent address 
before the New England Association of School Super- 
intendents by giving a carefully defined statement of 
the meaning and scope of Coédrdination, Correlation, 
have been 
The 


address give 


and Concentration of studies — terms that 


requently used indiscriminately by educators. 


following extracts from this part of his 
the substance of Mr. Jones’ idea of the proper use ot 


the terms: 
“There are five groups of studies which bear the 
same relation of essentiality to human culture. They 


ire codrdinate in the sense of essentiality, and not be- 


ch 


cause of any possible equivalence. The significance 


of codrdination is thus most marked in the matter of 


Some one or more studies 


making courses of study. 


I group should be 


of each found in every grade of a 


these groups there is a 


t 
which the others 


course of study. In each of 


+ 


more or less ty pical subje { 


] + 
avout 


cluster under varying relations. Some subjects may 
appear in more than one group, as they are viewed in 


differing aspects. But the essentiality of each group 


to harmonious and satisfying culture is its certificate 


of cobrdination with the other groups. 
“Correlation of subjects is a system of thinking, or 
a process of thinking, in which these subjects are 
thought into their proper relations, as of time, place, 
cause, effect, coérdination, subordination, whole and 
part resemblance, contrast, means, end, purpose, ete., 
through all the prominent or important thought rela- 
not only each with the other subjects 
the other 


tions possible ; 
, ; ee 
of its own group, but with those of all 


groups —and with especial reference to those relations 
which assist in acquisition, comprehension, retention, 
assimilation, and use. 

such an arrangement 


tude S$ 1s 


‘“ Concentration of s 


as shall de- 


teaching processes 


of programmes and 
velop and teach the most appropriate and important 
of these relations, whether found within a subject, 


within a group, or between subjects widely separated 
among the groups.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Jones 
define the terms under consideration simply as applied 
That definitions of the terms as teaching 
the fact that 


1° 1} } is ‘tas Baw 
they are used interchangeably, and with widely differ- 


does not attempt to 


to teaching. 
are needed is evident from 


processes 


ent meanings, by educational speakers and writers. 
The following definitions, based upon Mr. Jones 
statements above quoted, are submitted, in the hope 
that they may help to determine their use in future 


discussions 4 


Coadrdination i studies is f / s of qroupomng§ 
, , . * 7s , 
clOSe ly related subjects, 07 the hasis , 4 ent ify 0 
} ’ } , f iS T¢ 
Auman culture, and ip esentin each sul f SO ¢ ) 
° , , P ; 
COLUSE ad harmonious die we op nent 0} wevule / eS, 
Che two ideas of equality and harmony al neluded 
in this definition. 
Correlation of studies iw Tle ] wind 
} . st # 
lated sul fe anto such relati / id / / 
} TT) +} 
aif COM DTE hended and ws f qe ius he 
. * ; : ee ; ' wasiicnnenie 
ideas Of combination and co-relation are expressed. 
Con nitration of studies is ft ] Sing 
re he l nf . of wane 0 
related suovjects, and oF preset 
; } : ' : ame ject — 
that emphasis may Mi / aeerd ‘} ia e) s j 


the focussing to be made from the parts of a subject, 
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JSrom the subjects of a group, or from all subjects com- 
bined. The centring of related subjects is here 
expressed, 

If the above definitions are accepted as correct, co- 
ordination, correlation, and concentration may be said 
to belong to an ascending series of processes, each 
process being necessary to that which follows. That 
is, there can be no concentration without correlation, 
and no correlation without coérdination. According 
to these definitions, a correlation of studies does not 
necessarily imply concentration, and a coédrdination of 
studies may be made without necessarily performing 
the process of correlation. 








VERTICAL WRITING.—(1.) 


BY R. K. ROW, KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 


Nothing could better indicate the progressive spirit 
and general open-mindedness of American teachers 
than the almost unanimous interest in an effort to 
supersede the system of writing that, for nearly half 
a century, has been regarded as essentially American. 
It is safe to say that this most radical reform in pen- 
manship has attracted more attention, received fairer 
consideration, and become more generally adopted in 
America during the past three years than in Europe 
in three times that length of time. Much yet remains 
to be done. Great vested interests are at stake; 
strong personal prejudices are cherished ; and, natu- 
rally, conservative tendencies are in the way. Many 
of its friends have taken it up without any concep- 
tion of the true nature of the reform, and are doing a 
noble best to teach it without proper and necessary 
guidance. Worst of all, perhaps, publishers have 
foreseen the demand, and have flooded the schools 
with hastily-prepared, systemless systems, devoid of 
almost everything that tends to develop good vertical 
writing. It is greatly to be feared that a trial of some 
of these publications will do more than anything else 
to retard the establishment of the upright hand in 
American schools. 

The aim, therefore, in these articles will be to give 
a brief sketch of the origin of the reform; to state 
with illustrations the physiological and pedagogical 
laws upon which vertical writing rests; to point out 
what is good and bad in some of the different styles ; 
and to make practical suggestions regarding its 
introduction. 

Until the sixteenth century sloping writing was 
unknown in any language. About the beginning of 
that century a Venetian printer named Aldus Manutius, 
who was particularly ingenius in devising new designs 
of type, hit upon a sloping style, which was called 
Aldine, afterwards Italic. He obtained a patent for 
this kind of type; but the professional scribes intro- 
duced it into their manuscripts, and, as it seemed to 
lend itself to the fashion of flourishing, then in vogue, 
it became very popular. Its use seems to have been 
extended and perpetuated by the fact that much of 
the best literature of the time was printed on these 
Aldine presses and bounc. in the best style. In Ger- 
man, and later in American script, it reached the 
extremity described in “Things at their worst begin 
to mend.” » This condition alone is sufficient to account 
for the fact, which some sincere but thoughtless per- 
sons have found incredible, that a reform in penman- 
ship arose in Germany, and was instituted by physi- 
cians. It may also help to account for the marvelous 
progress vertical writing has already made in America. 

For some years eminent European physicians 
searched diligently for the causes of the increasing 
prevalence of spinal curvature and myopia. At last 
these deformities were traced to sloping writing and 
its necessary posture. Dr. Ellinger, Stuttgart, gave 
the result of his investigation, in substance, as 
follows :— 

The reason children assume a faulty posture when 
writing in sloping style is that the paper is never 
directly in front of the body, but pushed a little to 
the right. The muscles of the eye are strained, 
because the left eye is farther from the writing point 
than the right. To ease the strain the head is turned 
to equalize the distance. This brings the line of 


vision at an angle to the plane of the manuscript, 
which is only another faulty posture. But one does 
not long hold his head to one side without inclining 
the shoulder also. This tendency is intensified by 
the fact that the right arm rests upon the desk and 
supports the right shoulder, while the left arm and 
shoulder are nearly always unsupported. These con- 
ditions prevailing during considerable intervals, day 
after day, for years, induce a posture habit of lateral 
spinal curvature. As a consequence of gazing 
obliquely downward and sidewise for a considerable 
space of time, the optical muscles become strained 
and the sight somewhat dimmed. The child tries to 
overcome this dimness by bringing the eyes still 
closer to the work, and becomes permanently short- 
sighted. 

When the pupils sit facing the desk, with the paper 
square before them, and write vertical characters, the 
body assumes a normal posture, and there is no strain- 
ing of the eyes. 

These conclusions were supported by reports of 
exhaustive, independent investigations by Drs. Berlin, 
Remboldt, and Merkel, of Germany; Ernst Fuchs, 
Von Reuss, and Lorenz, of Austria; Juval of France, 
Noble Smith of England, and others. 

This testimony was corroborated by such well- 
known educators as Bayr, Shubert, Cohn, and Schenk. 

It is useless, and scarcely amusing, for penmen to 
ridicule these eminent physicians for venturing to 
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say anything about writing. The fact is they have 
only indirectly touched writing; they have investi- 
gated children who write, and are agreed that certain 
bad conditions prevail, and resultant evils exist 
among these children. It remains for educators to 
unite in improving these bad conditions and removing 
the evils. Some apparent point has recently been 
given to these shafts of ridicule by the report that 
certain American specialists have compared the pos- 
ture of children writing the two styles, and have 
found one about as bad as the other. The apparent 
point disappears when it becomes known that some 
of the conditions in America are essentially different 
from corresponding conditions in Europe. The eager, 
progressive genius of Americans has striven to adapt 
school furniture, and, through it, human bodies, to the 
standard system of writing. But few modern schools 
have desks that slope more than five or six degrees, 
and in many business and penmanship schools flat 
tables are used. European schools, so far as can be 
learned, have generally retained the old-fashioned 
desk, with considerable slope. This is the pivot. 

Observe the plane of the paper you are reading, in 
relation to the eyes. Notice how any number of per- 
sons reading hold the book or paper. Consider the 
slope of ordinary reading desks. Who will say that 
sloping desks are not the best for the eyes when read- 
ing? hence, also, when writing ? 

Keeping the elbows at the sides, raise the forearms 
to the horizontal or higher. Is not the palm of the 
hand turned inward? Is there any tendency to in- 


cline the shoulders forward? Now raise the elbows 
outward and forward. Observe the change in the 
position of the palm of the hand. Is there now any 
inclination to lean forward ? This shows the position 
assumed at a flat, or nearly flat, desk. It must be 
high enough to bring the paper within the focusing 
distance of the eyes; hence the arms must be spread 
out and carried somewhat forward. This is inevi- 
tably followed by the forward inclination of the head 
and shoulders, the contraction of the chest, and, usu- 
ally, a curving of the spine. 

By means of a wide, thin book, or a piece of board, 
extemporize a desk of the proper height, with a slope 
of about three inches to the foot. Place the paper 
square before you; rest both forearms upon the desk, 
keeping the elbows near the sides. Is there now any 
tendency to settle forward ? Observe the position of 
the hand. Is not the palm turned inward? Try to 
write with the sliding movement, which is the delight 
of writers of the sloping style. A few moments’ 
trial will convince any unprejudiced person that free 
sloping writing upon such a desk is_ practically 
impossible. 

But it has been shown that only a desk with con- 
siderable slope is consistent with the hygienic con- 
ditions for the body or eyes. Hence, sloping writing 
is wholly unnatural on a hygienic desk. 








BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE, —(111.)* 





BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Judge Buel of New York was a great lover of 
flowers, which he cultivated with great devotion. 
When he and Daniel Webster met for the first time, 
they were introduced thus: “This is Judge Buel, 
who cultivates the finest flowers of the field, and this 
is the Hon. Daniel Webster, who culls the choicest 
flowers of rhetoric.” Mr. Webster quickly responded, 
“Your flowers produce fruit; mine, I fear, may prove 
abortive.” Judge Buel was equal to the emergency, 
‘My flowers, sir, are annual and evanescent, while 
yours promise a perpetual bloom.” 

* + * 

John Ella of London was the best judge of piano 
playing in the world, and he was the first to detect 
the genius of the Russian pianist, Rubinstein. The 
two were great friends. At one time Ella gave a 
grand concert in London, and Rubinstein came from 
St. Petersburg on purpose to play for him, and as he 
would play nowhere else in England, Ella had an im- 
mense audience. Rubinstein would not let Ella so 
much as pay his expenses. 

Rubinstein, with strange eyes, and hair like a 
lion’s mane, looked wild and savage. Mr. Ella’s little 
niece, who was visiting him, was playing on the floor 
when the door opened and this savage looking man 
burst into the room, rushed up to Mr. Ella, threw his 
arms about his neck, and kissed him twice on each 
cheek. The child, frightened, fled from the room. 
When her uncle came for her, she said, “ Who is that 
dreadful wild man?” 

“That is Rubinstein.” 

“Oh,” said the child in great glee, “ Rubinstein ; | 
wish he would kiss me!” 

* * * 

Dr. Holmes used to enjoy sculling his cockleshell 
up and down the Charles river in a leisurely way. 
He was quite skillful, too. He always enjoyed a 
boat race, and had a manly and delightful way of con- 
gratulating any crew that could beat Harvard. He 
was, in the best sense, a patron of all college athletics, 
and was, especially, a lover of baseball and football. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes always calléd Wendell 
Phillips “ Wendell,” and Phillips called Dr. Holmes 
“Wendell.” 
were more, they were devoted friends. The two men 
were at a state dinner at the Revere house, Boston, 
Phillips, true to his convic 
tions, spoke eloquently in denunciation of the custom. 
Dr. Holmes set the company in merry mood again b) 
saying, “ Wendell holds a brief for the fanatics.” 

* * * 


They were distant cousins, but they 


where wine was served 


Tyndall was at one time a candidate for the profes- 
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sorship in the Toronto University, but was rejected 
by the authorities. Soon afterwards, he submitted a 
scientific paper to Faraday, who at once appreciated 
his genius, and secured for him a professorship in the 


Royal Institution. 
* * * 


Sir Walter Scott and Turner, the great artist, were 
rare friends, and yet Scott always said that he could 
not understand why people should pay such prices for 
Turner’s pictures, and Turner would say in reply — 
there was a vein of seriousness in both —that he 
could see nothing attractive in Scott’s writings, unless 
they were well bound. 





AN EDUCATIONAL CAREER. 


BY PROFESSUR EDMUND J. JAMES. 


There is no better field in the United States to-day 
for young men than the educational. There is no 
department of our national life where promotion is 
surer and speedier or the reward more certain than in 
that of education. The possible pecuniary rewards 
are not so great as in law, medicine, or business. 
There is a general upward tendency to salaries in all 
grades of educational work. 

The real attractions in an educational career must 
be sought in other circumstances than the possibility 
of earning a great income. The first of these is 
social position. It may seem at first blush a little 
comical to speak of the social position of the teacher. 
The pedagogue has been known so long in literature 
and history as rather the butt of the community that 
one finds it difficult to connect the idea of social 
dignity with him or his calling. But it is none the 
less true that the teacher has a position in the com- 
munity to-day in this country which he has never 
before had in the history of the world, and this posi- 
tion is increasing in dignity and honor with every 
passing year. Mr. Bryce, in his ‘“ American Com- 
monwealth,” says ; ‘‘ The professors seem to be always 
among the social aristocracy of the city in which they 
live, though usually unable, from the smallness of 
their income, to enjoy social life as the corresponding 
class does in Scotland or even in England. The 
position of president is often one of honor and influ- 
ence. No university dignitaries in Great Britain are 
so well known to the public or have their opinions 
quoted with so much respect as the heads of seven or 
eight leading universities of the United States.” 

This is none too strong. The position of president 
of Harvard College is no less honored than that of 
governor of Massachusetts, and there is no official 
position in the city of New York, or Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore that compares in dignity or honor with 
that of president of Columbia College, or of provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, or of president of 
Johns Hopkins University, respectively. Even in 
our smaller towns the superintendent of public schools 
occupies easily the most prominent station in the 
community. 

The general public is beginning to take an interest 
in education such as it has never taken _ before. 
Every new theory in education, almost every new 
device in schoolroom practice, can now secure pub- 
lie attention and recognition. The condition of 
our village schools, the requirements in English for 
admission to colleges, the state of our city school 
systems, now get full treatment in the columns of our 
leading periodicals. Any man or woman who has 
something to say on educational theory or something 
to do in educational work now has a magnificent 
opportunity. There is an absolutely unparalleled 
opportunity to do high and worthy work in our edu- 
cational sytem. And it is this fact which should 
especially appeal to the generous soul of the liberally 
educated youth. Where the opportunity for service 
is, thither our youth should throng. Here are possi- 
bilities of rendering the nation and the race services 
which may fairly be put by the side of the best that 
men have ever rendered in any field. The organiza- 
tion of national education on a broad basis, suited to 
our wants and conditions, is a task so gigantic, so far- 
reaching in all its effects, not only upon us, but also 
upon the entire world, that any one of us may well be 
content if he has helped only in a small part of the 
field toward the progress of the great cause.— Review 
of Reviews. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


A Group of “the best things ” to be read by gram- 
mar school pupils: Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” Goldsmith’s “The Vicar 
of Waketield,” Shakespeare’s “ Julius Cwsar,” Tenny- 
son’s “ Elaine.” 





TnERE seems to be no excuse for studying United 
States history by administrations. Few administra- 
tions stand out clearly for anything accomplished. It 
is vastly more historical to study issues through a 
period of years, or a political party during each period 
that it is in office, and then during the time that it 
is in the opposition. 

FAcTORING is one of the most fascinating and profit- 
able phases of arithmetic. Pupils that have no taste 
for numbers, no facility with them, should not be 
bored with anything difficult in factoring; but there 
are few things more beautiful in all knowledge than 
the reason why a number is divisible by 3 or 9, if the 
sum of its digits is thus divisible; by 4, if the two 
right-hand digits are thus divisible; by 8, if the three 
right-haud digits are thus divisible; by 6, if even and 
the same of the digits is divisible; by 11 if the sums 
of the odd digits and of the even digits are the same 
or the difference of these sums is divisible by 11. 








0 
LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY.—(1.) 
BY SARAH M. HOBSON, M. D. 

It is particularly urged that each pupil shall care- 
fully record the experiment, note the result, answer 
the questions, and draw freely. 

ALCOHOL. 

I. Apparatus for each student: Blank notebook, 
pencil, two iron spoons, ounce bottle of alcohol, water. 

(a) Five drops of alcohol in one spoon, and five 
drops of water in the other. Examine after half an 
hour. Record the result. 

(4) Drop ten drops of alcohol on the back of the 
hand. What is the sensation ? 

Define evaporation. What is the practical applica- 
tion of alcohol in cases of extreme surface heat ? 

IJ. Apparatus: Matches, spoon, alcohol. ‘Twenty 
drops of alcohol in spoon; touch with lighted match. 
What is the result? Define inflammable. 

III. Apparatus: Two wide-mouthed ounce bottles, 
two small pieces raw beef, alcohol, and water. 

Put a fragment of beef into each bottle. Cover 
one with alcohol, the other with water. Examine 
after twenty-four hours. What is the effect of alcohol 
on animal tissue ? Ina single sentence, state the prop- 
erties of alcohol, demonstrated by the experiments 
performed. 

BONES. 

IV. Apparatus: Bone from the leg of sheep or pig; 
also a flat bone; asaw to be used in turn by each 
pupil. 

Make a drawing of the long bone, marking shaft, 
head, perforations for entrance of nerves and blood- 
Saw the long bone lengthwise through the 
Make a 


vessels. 
head; also crosswise, through the shaft. 
drawing, marking shaft, head, cellular network, cavity; 
marrow. 

Saw through the-flat bone. 
flat bone more like the shaft or the head of the long 


Is the interior of the 


€ 


bone ? 
V. Apparatus: Two chicken bones, aleohol lamp, 
ounce bottle of dilute muriatic acid. 
Burn the end of one bone in the flame. Put the 
other bone into the acid. Examine after twenty-four 
hours. What is left of the bone after burning? 


9 


What effect has the acid on bone ? 
( Mineral matter,— ash. 
Structure of bones ~ 4 _: ’ , 
Structure of { Animal matter,— gelatine. 


VI. (For two working together.) With skeleton, or 


Write a summary concerning bones, stating the 

facts demonstrated in these experiments. 
MUSCLES. 

VIII. Apparatus: Scalpel (or sharp penknife), 
forceps, leg of pig or chicken. 

Let each pupil, in turn, separate one muscle, noting 
areola tissue, belly of muscle, tendons, points of 
attachment. Make a diagram marking muscular belly 
and tendon. (The specimen may be kept from day 
to day in dilute alcohol.) 

IX. Apparatus: Casserole, alcohol lamp, inch cube 
of coarse-fibred corned beef. Boil till the fibres easily 
fall apart. Draw a diagram of cross-section, showing 
fibres and bundles of fibres. 

X. Apparatus: Hand glass or fragment of mirror. 

Pronounce a y uv; frown; raise the eyebrows. De- 
scribe the muscular action in each instance. 

XI. For work at home: Compare the joints of the 
fore and hind limbs of the horse, dog, cat, or chicken 
with the upper and lower extremities of the human 
body, noting shoulder, elbow, wrist, hip, knee, and 
ankle. Is the action of analogous joints the same ? 

XII. Let each pupil prepare the skeleton of a ver- 
tebrate, frog, fish, rat, or mouse, cleaning the bones 
carefully, and mounting in order on a card. Compare 
with the human skeleton, making a note of marked 
differences. 

MOTION BY MEANS OF BONES AND MUSCLES.— LEVERS. 

XIII. Apparatus: A rod of wood twelve to fifteen 
inches long, with slight grooves on one side, dividing 
the length into quarters; a triangular prism of card- 
board; small weights, as fragments of brick; box of 
pebbles, weighing three or four ounces. 

Place the rod at the middle groove on the prism, 
diagram, marking the point of support, the fulerum 
(F’). Place the box, the weight (IV), at one end; add 
fragments of brick, the power (P), to the other, and 
until the box is raised. If the box is balanced by the 


brick, which is greater, Wor P? 


a EK ~— 
Define lever; power; weight; fulcrum. 

XIV. Place the rod with F at one of the other 

grooves; Wat the end of the short arm; raise W by 

P at the end of the long arm. 

Which is the greater distance, 

Yk an B FP or FW? Is P in the ex- 


periment greater or less than P 


P= W- 








9 


in the preceding ‘ 

P ip (eeeeter ot hes) than i’. 

XV. With the rod in the same position, place W at 
the end of the long arm. Raise W by P at the end 
of the short arm. Which is 
the greater distance, YP or D FF VY 
FW? Is P greater or less than — L\ 
in experiment XIII.? 

P is than WW. 

State in a single sentence the principle of the lever 
as demonstrated in these experiments. 

XVI. Draw a horizontal line to represent the line 
from the occiput to the chin. At one-quarter distance 

from one end mark F, 
é ye , Oe _ one = yeaa the 
skull and spinal col- 
umn. Tip the head 
slowly backward, 
Where in the diagram is /?? Where IV? 
Can you find another such lever in the body ? 
XVII. Place one end of the rod on the prism. 


Mark the point of sup- 
-—_— 


port #’; two inches from 
F place W. With finger 

(P) beneath the other end, ; 
raise W. 


Move W toward P. 














When does I!’ seem heavi 


chart of skeleton, and list of bones in the text-book, est? In which position is it easiest to raise HW"? 


name and identify the bones of the body. Record a 
list of all bones determined. Locate, by touch, the 
bones of the arm and face. 

VII. Compare a single vertebra with a good draw- 
ing in the text-book or chart. Make an outline draw- 


ing of the vertebra in three positions. 


XVIII. Raise the body on the ball of the foot. 
Where is the fulcrum ? What 
is the weight to be raised ? 

VAN In repeated trials, what mus- 


cles are first wearied ?gIf the 





muscle attached to the heel is P, where is W? 
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XTX. Put the end of the rod under the edge of a 
book. With W at the other 


extremity, raise W by the 4“ 
r /\ 


tinger (7?) two inches from 
When is W most easily 





W. 

Move finger toward F. 
raised ? 

XX. Raise two books in the palm of the hand, 
moving the arm only at the elbow. The biceps mus- 
cle extends from the shoulder to the forearm, about 
an ineh in front of the elbow joint. Complete the 


diagram of this lever. 


{2 VW 





:e Elbow. 


» Attachment of biceps. 


Find another lever of this kind in the body. Make 
diagram. Write a summary of facts learned from 
experiments NII. and XX. 

[ To the teacher.— These suggestions have been used, for the 


most part, in classes of boys and girls from thirteen to fifteen 
years of age, as an accompaniment to Martin’s ‘* Human Body,” 
* A Healthy. Body.” All on 
physiology give hints for more claborate experiments by the 


or Stowell’s modern text-books 


teacher. Work inthe classroom has proven laboratory work 
by the pupil to be as great an aid in physiology as in chemistry, 
physics, or botany. 

If an additional hour each week is impracticable, use an 
ordinary recitation section. The added zest will make up for 
time lost from text-book work. | 


QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF “SNOW- 
BOUND.” 
BY CAROLINE C. ROSS, FARGO HIGH SCHOOL, 


Idyl, why? Winter, why ? 


Emerson true to nature ‘ 


Is the quotation from 


Prevailing foot in poem, substituted feet, number 
of feet 
from this arrangeinent, effect 
Name the poem metrically. 


in line. Arrangement of rhyme, variations 
Perfect and imperfect 
rhymes. 

“Story of poem: The storm, chores, new world, path, 


isolation, fire, refreshments, amusements, family, 
guests, other persons mentioned, library, newspaper, 
breaking roads, reflections. 

Explain roof, 


Egypt’s Amun, Dame Merey Warren, Sewell’s pon- 


Chinese Pisa’s leaning miracle, 


derous tome, Chalkley, rare sea-saint, Petruchio’s 
Kate, Sienna’s saint, Ellwood’s muse, the voice of 
God. 

Locate all the places mentioned in the poem. 

Distinguish between wonder, marvel, miracle; for- 
bode, presage, portend. Give meanings of waning, 
pellicle, spherule, silhouette, tome, vendue, palimp- 
sest. 

How does Whittier bring his people before us ? 
Does he emphasize external features or traits of char- 
acters ? Compare descriptions of Uncle Moses Whit- 
tier and Miss Livingstone with Rip Van Winkle and 
Ichabod Crane. What points should be mentioned in 
describing a person? What, omitted. 

With what poem is “ Snow-Bound ” most frequently 
compared ? Point out the resemblance. 

What gave the first impulse to Whittier’s poetical 
Name 


other poems containing autobiographical information. 


genius ? In what poem does he speak of it ? 
In what kind of poetry does Whittier excel? How 
Where does he give his own esti- 
What is it ? 
How does the main compare with his works ? 
sketch of his life. 


wide is his range ? 
mate of himself? 
Give 
What do erities say of him ? 
REFERENCES. 
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New England Witchen, July, 1804. 


Nicholas 


School Education. 


READING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 





The full list of books of which the pupils of the Chicago high 
schools are required to read at home and write essays about is 


as follows: 

First year —‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” Burns; * Jackdaw 
of Rheims,” Barham; ‘ Snow-Bound.” Whittier; ‘* Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” Macaulay; ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” Scott; ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” Shakespeare ; “ Wonder Book,” Hawthorne ; * Peter 
the Great,” Abbott; “Tales of Shakespeare,” Lamb; ‘* Micah 
‘*Gustavus Adolphus,’’ ‘Topelius ; 


Clark,” A. Conan Doyle; 
‘‘Grandfather’s Chair,”’ 


‘Tanglewood Tales,” Hawthorne ; 
Hawthorne; ‘* Boy’s King Arthur,” Lanier ; ‘* Child’s History 
of England,” Dickens; ‘‘ History of Germany,” Yonge; ‘‘ His- 
tory of France,” Yonge ; ‘‘Autobiography of Franklin”; * Fairy 
Land of Science,” Buckley; ‘‘ Life and Her Children,” Buck- 
Life’s Race,’ Buckley; ‘‘ Tom Brown 
Hughes; ‘ Louise’s Last Term at St. Mary’s,” 

‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,” Dickens; ‘* Nurembur- 
‘¢ Old Fashioned Girl,” Alcott; ‘ Black 
Hur,” Wallace; ‘‘Man Without a 
Trowbridge; ‘* Hans 


ley; ‘* Winners in 
at Rugby,’ 


Mrs. Harris; 
Ouida; 


ger Stove,” 
Beauty,” Iswall; ‘‘ Ben 
Country,” Hale; ‘* Cudjo’s Cave,” 
Brinker,” Dodge ; ‘‘ Ivanhoe,”’ Scott; ‘* Pepacton,”’ Burroughs ; 
‘¢ Adventures of a Young Naturalist,” Biart; ‘‘ Physiology and 
Hygiene,” Hatfield; ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” Carroll; ‘* Water 
Babies,” ‘* Back of the North Wind,” McDonald; 
‘* Sketch Book,” Irving; ‘ Ethics for Young People,” Everett ; 
‘*TIlinois,”” American Commonwealth Series. 

Second year — ‘* Much Ado About Nothing,” Shakespeare ; 
‘*Marmion,” Seott; ‘* Mazeppa,” Byron; ‘‘ Visions of Sir. 
Launfal,” Lowell; ‘‘'Tales of a Wayside Inn,” Longfellow ; 
** Stories of Persian Wars,” Church; ‘* Short History of Amer- 
ican Revolution ”’ (1 vol.), Fiske; ‘* Young Folks’ Plutarch,” 
‘‘Life of Agassiz,” by His Wife; ‘ Bullfinch’s 
Mythology,” Hale; ‘* The Seott: ‘* Twice Told 
Tales,” Hawthorne; ‘‘ Silas Marner,” George Eliot; ‘* Last 
Days of Pompeii,” Bulwer; ‘‘ John Halifax,’ Mulock; ‘t Ken- 
ilworth,” Scott; ‘Tales of Two Cities,” Dickens; ‘‘ Maiden 
and Married Life of Mary Powell,” Manning; ‘‘ Rab and His 
Friends,” Dr. John Brown; ‘‘ My Winter on the Nile,” Warner ; 
‘* History of the French Revolution,” Abbott; ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” 
Froude; ‘ Bits of Travel at Home,” H. H.; ‘‘ Around the 
World in the Yacht Sunbeam,” Brassey; ‘* Politics for Young 
Americans,” Nordhoff; ‘‘ Chemical History of a Candle,” Fara- 
day; ‘* Marvels of Pond Life,” Black; ‘‘ Geology of a Piece of 
Chalk,” Huxley; ‘* Life of Washington,” Irving-Fiske ; ‘‘ Study 
of Words,” Trench; Ruskin; ‘* Wal- 
den,” Thoreau; ‘ Prue and I,” Curtis; ‘‘ Essays on Manners,” 
Emerson; ‘‘ Boy Engineers,” Lukin; ‘* Light Science for Leis- 
ure Hours,” Tyndale; ‘*‘Innocents Abroad,’ Mark Twain; 
** Rudder Grange Stories,” Stockton; ‘‘ History of New York,” 


Kingsley ; 


Kaufmann; 
Talisman,” 


‘* Sesame and Lilies,” 


Irving. 
Third year — * 
in a Country Churchyard,” Gray ; 


Legend of Provence,” Miss Proctor; ‘‘ Elegy 
** Rienzi ” (drama), Miss 


” 


Mitford; ‘ Richard II.,” Shakespeare; ‘+ Twelfth Night,” 
Shakespeare; ‘‘Morte d’Arthur,” Tennyson; ‘Cry of 


the Children,” Mrs. Browning; ‘‘ Miss Killmansegg,’’ Hood; 
‘* American Commonwealth,” Bryce; of Water,” 
Tyndale; ** A Century of Electricity,” Mendenhall; ‘* Sketches 
of Creation,” Winchell; ‘‘Prophet of Great Smoky 
Mountain,” Craddock ; and Son,” Dickens; 
‘Last of the ‘John Brent,” Win- 
throp; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” Blackmore; ‘‘ Put Yourself in His 
Place,” Reade; ‘‘ Pendennis,” Thackeray; ‘* Political Ideas,” 
Fiske; ‘‘ Rome and Carthage,” Bosworth-Smith; ‘‘ A Day in 
Ancient Rome,” ‘* Hawthorne,” ‘* Hamil- 
ton,” Lodge; ‘ Irving,” Warner; ‘‘ Lectures and Speeches,” 
Wendell Phillips; ‘+ History of Greece,” Oman; ‘‘ History of 
Rome,” Meyer; ‘Walks and Talks in Geological Fields,” 
Vinchell; ** Voyage of a Naturalist Around the World,” Dar- 
‘* Wilfred Cumbermede,” McDonald; ‘* Mill the 
Eliot; ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,” Goldsmith; 
‘* Heroes and Hero Worship,’’ Carlyle; ‘‘ Essays in Little,” 
“Queen of the Air,” Ruskin; ‘‘ Yesterday with Au- 
thors,” J. T. Fields; ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
Holmes; ‘‘Socrates, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Plato ’’; ‘‘ Lord 


‘* Forms 


** Dombey 


Barons,” Bulwer; 


Shumway ; James ; 


win; on 


Floss,” George 


” 


Lang; 


Clive,” Macaulay. 

Fourth -‘* Othello,” 
Shakespeare; ‘ The Princess,” Tennyson; ‘ Biglow Papers,”’ 
Lowell; ‘“ Nineteenth Century,” Mackenzie; ‘‘ Bishop Blough- 
ram’s Apology,”’ Browning; ‘“ Childe Harold,” Byron; ‘ Life 
of Charlotte Bronte,” Gaskell; ‘‘ History of Creation,” Haeckel ; 
‘* Warren Hastings,” Macaulay; ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” Thack- 
eray ; Bulwer; ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” 
‘* Adam Bede,” George Eliot ; 


year Shakespeare; ‘* King Lear,” 


** Rienzi,” Austen; 
** Window in Thrums,” Barrie; 
Shorthouse; ‘* Romola,” George Eliot; 
Hawthorne; ‘‘ Life of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
‘* Life of Henry Clay,” ‘** American 


‘* Twenty Years in Congress,” Blaine : 


‘* John Inglesant,”’ 
* Marble 
Holmes ; 


Fawn,” 
son.” Schurz; 
Commonwealth,” Bryce ; 
‘* History. of Civilization,” Guizot; ‘Oliver Cromwell.” F. 
‘English Men of Let- 
‘‘ Human Intellect,” Porter: 
Fiske; ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers,” Dickens ; ‘‘ English Humorists,” Thackeray ; ‘ Bacon 


Harrison; ‘‘ Charles Lamb,” Morley: 


ters *’; ‘* Education,” Spencer; 


‘* Critical Period of American History,” 


and Milton,” Macaulay; ‘ Essays of Elia,”’ Lamb; ‘§ Utopia,” 
More; ‘ On Style, ” Part I., Spencer ; of Life,” 
Emerson; ‘‘ Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster.” Thompson: 
** Selected Essays,’ Lowell; surns,” Carlyle; ‘* Crown of 
Wild Olives,” Ruskin; ‘* Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith ”; 
‘* Choice of Books,” Harrison. i ; ; 


** Conduct 


CUBA DAY. 


BY ANNA BUCKBEE, 


Why not have Cuba Day in our schools? We 
have “ Arbor Day” and “Bird Day,” and surely the 
Cubans are worth more than trees or birds. 

The insurrection now in progress in Cuba affords 
the teacher of America a grand opportunity. Rightly 
used, we may teach the geography of the tropics far 
more effectively through the interest that can now be 
aroused in the people who live there. 

This revolt can also be made the basis for the im- 
portant topic of colonial history, thus helping to a 
better understanding of our own struggle for inde- 
pendence. It, too, can be used to give renewed inter- 
est to the Spanish part of our history. 

But we ought to make a higher use of the rebellion 
than to teach either history or geography. By a suit- 
ably planned exercise, we may excite the sympathies 
of our pupils, and cultivate their emotional nature in 
the right direction, that most difficult thing to do in 
school. Through the children we can reach the par- 
ents, and thus have a part in the great work of rous- 
ing this nation to a sense of its duty in this matter. 
That it is not for ourselves makes the deed all the 
grander. 

Finally, by contrast, we can reinforce patriotism, 
and increase the appreciation of the blessings which 
our forefathers fought for and bequeathed tous. We 
shall prove ourselves unworthy our heritage, if we 
fail now to extend our sympathies to the Cuban 


patriots. 


CUBA DAY EXERCISE. 





ANNA BUCKBEE., 


Object. — To afford variety, teach geography and 
history, arouse sympathy for the oppressed Cubans, 
and, by contrast, to inspire greater appreciation of our 


BY 


own country. 


This is arranged for thirty-four pupils, but can be given by 
fewer, if several parts are assigned to the same one. A map of 
the United States and of Cuba, with the route indicated, should 
A flag should be in the room, and the 


This can be copied 


be drawn on the board. 
Spanish flag drawn with colored crayon. 
from the dictionary. 

The school, after singing ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,” 
should be divided into two parts, one of which is supposed to 
the others ask questions. 
all back from Cuba. We are 


have just returned from Cuba; 

First pupil.—I see you are 
anxious to know what you saw. 

Second pupil.— Oh, we saw so many queer things, we don’t 
know where to begin. 

Third pupil.— You might tell us, first, how you went. 

Fourth pupil.— We went through the South, passing through 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
and across Florida to Tampa bay on the western coast, and from 
there to Havana by steamer, 350 miles. 

Fifth pupil.—We stopped at Key West about six hours. 
The town is built on one of the rocks known as Florida Keys, 
and has a Spanish air about it. Less than half of the people 
speak English. They are engaged in drying sponges, and catch- 
ing turtles to send to the big hotels in Northern Florida. Just 
now it is suspected that many of them are trying to send supplies 
to Cuban rebels, without the United States or Spanish author- 
ities finding it out. Near the wharf isa fine collection of shells, 
and articles made of tiny shells and fish scales. 

Sixth puptl.— Oh, I wish you would hurry on to Cuba. 

Seventh pupil. —No one ever hurries down there. It is 
We left Key West 
that night about ten o’clock, and were told that in six hours we 
should sight Havana. 


called the land of la manana ( to-morrow ). 


We woke early, and, noticing that the 
great engine was still, we rushed to the window, and saw a 
myriad of quivering lights to the south. 
come out until daylight. 


But no pilot would 
Formerly a heavy cable was stretched 
across the mouth of the harbor at night, and now it is well 
understood that no matter what storms may threaten, none but 
Spanish vessels may enter after sunset. 

Daylight soon came and sunrise followed very quickly, for 
you know dawn and twilight are very short in the tropics. 

Eighth pupil. — What did you see first? 

Ninth pupil.—Fort Morro, which guards the city, and Cabanas 
We anchored 
about half a mile out from the shore, for only Spanish boats 
are allowed to come to the wharf. 


castle, where political prisoners are confined. 


Our steamer was immediately 
surrounded with graceful little sail-boats, which carry passen- 
gers, baggage, express and mail matter, ashore. On landing we 
entered odd looking carriages, and here the girls got their first 
lessons in Cuban etiquette. Of course, they wanted the top of 


the carriage thrown back, but were told that no lady ever rides 


in an open carriage in the daytime. 


Women and girls never go 
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out in the street alone, and it is not safe even for little boys to 
go toschool alone. It is feared they might be stolen and kept 
to compel the parents to pay ransom for their release. 

Tenth pupil. — The children are not very happy. They have 
no good place to play. The city houses have no yards, only a 
paved court. In the country it is almost as bad, for it is not 
safe for them to play outside an ugly square, enclosed by the 
house, barn, and sugar mills. There are no dangerous wild 
animals, but if the father is rich or has enemies, his children 
may be kidnapped and held for ransom or revenge. 

Eleventh pupil. —1 noticed one game they enjoyed, out on 
the flat roof where we all went to sit evenings. There they fly 
kites. Sometimes they tie a knife to the kite, and serious acci- 
dents happen. One boy who wishes to make fun of another 


may say, ‘‘ The tail of your kite has no knife.” 
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horse back of the kitchen. When he is needed heisled through 
the kitchen, dining room, and court, and harnessed to the coach 
in the house. 

Seventeenth pupil.—I suppose their food is different from ours. 

Eighteenth pupil. — The first meal in the morning consists 
of a cup of coffee made with milk, and aroll. The breakfast 
proper is served about ten o’clock, and dinner at night. 
of the queer dishes were rice, colored with saffron; cheese and 
molasses served together; bananas fried; milk boiled, scorched, 


Some 


sweetened, salted, and flavored with anise; and a stew seasoned 
with chestnuts, raisins, olives, bay leaves, and ripe corn. 

Nineteenth pupil. — There must have been one of your party 
who liked statistics. 

Twentieth pupil. — Yes, we called Charles the statistician. 

Twenty-first pupil ( Charles ).—Cubais along, narrow island 
only ninety miles from Key West, so these 
It 
between the nineteenth and twenty-third paral- 


Cubans are near neighbors of ours. lies 
lels of north latitude, and between seventy-third 
degree and eighty-fifth degree west longitude. 
It is 790 miles long from Cape Maysi to Cape 
St. Antonio, and has a coast line of 1,719 miles. 
Its area is about 60,000 square miles, and the 
population 3,500,000. 

The island is rich in mines of gold, silver, 
iron, and copper, and has quarries of the finest 
The soil 
is exceedingly fertile, and abundant crops are 
The chief 
ductions are sugar, tobacco, pineapples, bananas, 


marble, and valuable building stone. 


raised with very little labor. pro- 


and oranges. Only about six per cent. of the 

island is under cultivation, yet Havana is said 

to be the greatest sugar market in the world. 
Twenty-second pupil. —I suppose you saw a 


sugar plantation. 





Twenty-third pupil. — Yes, they are ona mag- 


nificent scale. A plantation often contains ten 





A CUBAN MILKMAN, 


Twelfth pupil. — We went to visit a school. It was a tedious 
walk with the mercury at seventy-six degrees in December, the 
street so narrow that two wagons could not meet, so people are 
not allowed to drive both ways, and the sidewalk a mere ledge. 

The house looked liked any dwelling house. 
bell, and a porter popped his head out of a little square window 
above us, and after satisfying himself that we would not carry 
off any children, he let us in. We went up a beautiful marble 
staircase, until stopped by an iron gate. Here we showed our 
permit and were allowed to go on. These precautions were to 
guard the children. Sometimes a watch dog is kept in addition 
to these. 

Thirteenth pupil. — Did you reach the school? 

Fourteenth pupil. —Oh, yes; the teacher was very cordial, 
and offered us wine. When we refused this she thought we 
might like tea. The children were also exceedingly polite. In- 
deed, every one there is. Refreshments are always offered to 
callers, and even in the shops, if a customer must be kept wait- 


We rang the 


ing, a chair and glass of ice water are proffered. 

We did not like the schoolroom. It was bare and the windows 
were high above our heads. The seats and desks were rude and 
uncomfortable, and the books poor. 
system, two normal schools, and an excellent school of trades 


There is a public school 


or twelve square miles; from 500 to 700 men 
are employed, and the annual expenses run from 
$50,000 to $200,000: It often costs half a million to place the 
machinery, which is bought in this country. The engineer is 
generally an American. 

Twenty-fourth pupil. — I suppose there were many strange 
customs. 

Twenty-fifth pupil. — One of the queerest was their driving 
the cows about the street and milking them from door to door, 
The ox-carts, 


a pint or quart at a time, as a customer wishes. 


and mules with a kind of huge wool saddle, and bells, were com- 
monly seen on the streets, together with lottery-ticket sellers, 
and peddlers of every sort. 

Twenty-sizth pupil.— Probably you visited the grave of 
Columbus. 

Twenty-seventh pupil. — Yes, thatis, we went to the cathedral 
to which his remains are supposed to have been takenin 1795, 
when San Domingo was ceded to the French. Columbus dis- 
covered Cuba October 28, 1492, and a pretty little marble 
chapel marks the spot where he first landed at Havana. Many 
of the towns were founded early in the sixteenth century. 

Twenty-eighth pupil. —Iam curious to know just what dis- 
tinguishes the Cubans from the Spaniards. 

Twenty-ninth pupil. — Cubans is the proper term for people 
of Spanish descent who are born in, and intend to remain in, Cuba. 
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CUBAN OX-TEAM. 


and arts: but most of the children attend private or parochial 


schools. 
Fifteenth pupw. 
Sixteenth pupil. — Rich people live in elegant, massive stone 
houses, with marble floors and tile roofs, and with an open 


. What are the houses like? 


court in the centre. There are never any chimneys, nor glass 
windows, nor carpets, nor wall paper, nor curtains, nor uphol- 


stered furniture. The coach is kept in the front hall, and the 


Thirtieth pupil.— We have waited very patiently to hear 
about the insurrection. 
Thirty-first pupil. 
governed so badly that the Cubans, like our revolutionary fore- 


You see, Cuba belongs to Spain, and is 


fathers. are determined to endure the oppression no longer. 
The government is bad in two ways. 
life, liberty, or happiness of its subjects, and it oppresses by im- 


posing excessive taxes, often to) the extent of fifty per cent. of 


[t does not protect the 


a man’s income. Then Spain has long kept an army of about 
30,000 on the island to suppress any rebellion, and the Cubans 
are taxed to support this army which keeps them under. 
Thirty-second pupil. — It is strange they have not rebelled 
before. 
Thirty-th ird pupil. — They have. 
out in ’69, and lasted eleven years. 


An broke 


They could not win free- 


insurrection 


dom, but they gained the privilege of a sort of municipal govern- 
ment representation in the Spanish cortez, and the abolition of 
slavery. Spain promised other reforms, but did not keep her 
promises. This war cost Spain 160,000 lives, and more than 
$700.000.000. 
Thirty-fourth pupil, - 
understand it. 


There is no personal liberty as we 
Spies are always dogging people about to see if 
One dare not invite 
ITe 


change his business sign, nor put a new window in his house 


they criticise the government. a party to 


his home without getting permission. cannot so much as 


without getting permission and paying a fee. Nothing can be 
printed in the newspapers, even in time of peace, until the gov- 
ernment censor has passed upon it. A man may be thrown into 
prison, and remain for months without knowing why he is ar- 
rested. Robbery and murder are common, and are seldom 
punished. 

It is no wonder they have rebelled. We are glad they have, 
and we hope they will succeed. It does not matter whether we 
like the Cubans or not. This isa question of justice, and we, 
who have so long enjoyed the priceless boon of freedom, should 
be the first to extend to them, in the name ofa common brother- 
hood, our sympathy and our prayers. 


Whole school sings ( Tune America ) 


So say we all of us, 
So say we all of us, 


So sav we all, ete. 


‘Our Fathers’ God to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing. 
Soon may thetr land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light. 
Protect them by thy might, 


Great God our King.”’ 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER. 


SUPERINTENDENT EDWARD 
Philadelphia, Penn, 


BY BROOKS, 


The ‘ Psychology of Number” is a work of rare merit and 
a noteworthy addition to educational literature. Its discussion 
of a question upon which there has been much superficial and 
erroneous thinking is both opportune and valuable. It aims to 
ascertain the philosophy of number, and upon this philosophy 
to base a correct system of arithmetical instruction. ‘The two 
leading points discussed in the theoretical part of the work are : 
} 


(a) the nature of the idea of number, and the origin of the 


idea of number, both of which are presented with admirable 
ability. 
First: The authors’ views of the nature of number are both 


correct and important. It has been assumed by many writers 


that number is a product of the senses; and methods of instruc- 
tion have been based upon this assumption. That this assump- 
tion is false and has led to of 


Number is not a percept; no one ever saw or heard or 


errors instruction cannot be 
denied. 
felt a number. 
sense, and my ideas of them as seen are percepts. 


, and stand in the mind as pictures or images. 


I see apples and trees; these are objects of 


They have 


color, form, ete. 
But a number has no form or color; it is not perceived by the 
eye or imaged by the mind. The conception of number in- 
volves a higher activity of the mind than that of sensation and 
perception. . 

This fact, a most important one in determining a course of 
instruction in number, is clearly and emphatically set forth in 
‘nor 


The statements, ‘‘ that number is not a thing,” 


that it is a fallacy to suppose that ‘‘a 


the work. 
a perception of things ” 


child to know a number must be able to picture all the num- 
bered units that make up a given quantity,” ete., are all happily 
expressed truths. ‘The authors hold, correctly, that number is 


a psychical product, that ‘‘it is not a property of objects w hich 
can be realized through the mere use of the senses.’ ‘Objects 
constructing numerical ideas, but 
This ick 

} 


again, one of the happiest expressions of it being, 


aid the mind in its work of 


the objects are not numbers.” Lis repeated again and 


‘* Number is 


not got from things; it is put ato things.” 

This idea, made so emphatic by the authors, I regard as of 
great importance. The idea of number is svi generis ; 1t 1s not 
an objective thing; it is entirely independent of objects, and 
may even be di veloped without objects. The idea of number 


has its root in the idea and fact of time, and not in the objects 


of space. The beating of the pulse, the recurrences of sounds, 
the succession of ideas, etc., could be used to dev lop the idea 
of number. Objects are used as the most convenient means of 
giving rise to and unfolding the numerical ideas; but the idea 
of an object and the idea of a number are totally different, a 
fact that has not been as clearly seen as it shoul lL have been, 
and the lack of recognition of which ha 1 the methods 
of primary instruction in numbers While objec ire useful 
in awakening the idea of number and aidir ‘ ment 


Continued{on page, 40s, 
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More salaries are being advanced than reduced. 

YALE has given the degree of Ph.D. to five Vassar 
graduates. 

AuGreBra and Latin in elementary schools are still 
an experiment. 

Wuart have you done for your pupils with a dis- 
tinctly ethical purpose 
done anything? Do not write me, but merely answer 


? How long since you have 


to your own conscience. 

Snoucp the president be elected by a direct popular 
vote, counted by federal numbers? Or should the 
president be elected by a majority of the nation’s 
voters, voting directly ? 

Tue National Educational Association is announced 
to meet at Buffalo July 7-9, but there are several 
“ifs” in the way; but 1t wi// come Kast, of that there 


is no question. Thatis the important thing to decide. 


Or the 4,555 women physicians and surgeons in 
America, less than 200 are college graduates, while 
there are thousands of women graduates teaching. 
The women in the schoolroom are better educated 
than the women physcians. 

Ir is unprecedented in the history of Boston — 
probably of any other city — that three grammar prin- 
cipals should die in one year. Between three meetings 
of the state association in 1894 and 1895, Sylvester 
Brown of the Martin school, Alonzo G. Ham of the 
Hart, and Samuel Harrington of the Eliot passed 
away. 

Aut honor to the New York Herald for its prize 
offers of $10,000 for a novel, $3,000 for a novelette, 
$2,000 for a short story, $1,000 for an epic, and many 
other second prizes. More than 6,000 manuscripts 
The 
prizes were taken by experienced writers, who are 
widely known. 


were received from authors, old and young. 


Ir requires much evidence to prove that a child is 
depraved. No prejudice should lead a teacher to pro- 
nounce a child depraved. Every child is supposed to 
be all right till he is proved to be wrong, and it takes 
a deal of proof to make him out “all wrong.” It is 
criminal to assume that a child is depraved when he 
isnot. Buta genuinely depraved child has no right 
to be in school. 

Urinize the features of railroad enterprise and 
progress for arousing an admiration for our country. 
It is true that not all railroad magnates are saints, 
some are suspected of being sinners, but with this we 
The schoolmaster is not a judge, a 
There are facts, 


have not to do. 
statesman, or an expert reformer. 
graphic facts, showing that America owes a debt of 
gratitude to the railroad enterprise that has literally 
made the western world These 
facts may be given without dealing with the sus- 
picions resting upon special sinners. The work of the 
church may be praised without specifying notorious 
sinners in pulpit or pew, and the railroad’s mission 


blossom as a rose. 


inay be commented upon without arraigning men un- 
ider suspcion. 


Tue New! York 
ease ‘for corporal punishment in this concrete way : 
“Of the four boy train wreckers, only one had re- 
ceived the usual public school education, a boy whom 
his parents in this city could not control. The other 
three live in Rome, N. Y., and while all are bright 
boys, all have been truants from school, and only one 


Independent makes out a strong 


has gone as far as the sixth grade. Professor Munro, 
the superintendent of schools for Rome, says: ‘It is 
my opinion that had the present compulsory educa- 
tion law been in force ten years ago, this great crime 
would never have been committed; and I sincerely 
hope that active measures will speedily be taken to ex- 
tend the provisions of the law, so that all youths over 
eight and under eighteen, who are not lawfully em- 
ployed, will be required to attend school regularly. I 
believe that this and nine-tenths of such crimes are 
the direct result of idleness and loafing.’ The home 
training of all the boys was bad or neglectful, and the 
state did not compel them to undergo the scholastic 
training which it provides. In Rome the new com- 
pulsory education law is now strictly enforced, and 


> 


there are no truants.’ 

THE committee on education in the national house 
of representatives is made up as follows: — 

Galusha <A. Samvel I. W. 
McCall, Massachusetts; Samuel M. Clarke, Iowa ; 
R. C. McCormick, New York; Charles L. Henry, 
Indiana; William E. Barrett, Massachusetts; Samuel 
J. Pugh, Kentucky; D. A. Dearmond, Missouri; 
Charles E. Bell, Texas; Henry W. Ogden, Alabama ; 
William Elliot, South Carolina; Thomas G. Lawson, 
Georgia; A. C. Shuford, North Carolina, 

This is an unusually strong committee from several 
It is friendly to education, it will do 
something, it will have influence with the house. In 
no three directions is strength for this committee so 
It has not always been true that this com- 
mittee was friendly to education, it has frequently 
Leen constituted for inactivity, it has recently been a 
committee for influence. Its chairman, Galusha A. 
Grow, of Pennsylvania, will command the entire 


Grow, Pennsylvania ; 


standpoints. 


desirable. 


weight of Pennsylvania’s influence, and is in close re- 
lation with Speaker Reed and Senator Quay, both im- 
portant factors. Massachusetts has two men upon 
the committee,— Samuel McCall and William E. Bar- 
rett, —two of the most influential men from New 
Mr. McCall showed Sagacity and 
force in the last congress, and Mr. Barrett has devel- 


England. rare 
oped more heroism and tact in the same time than 
Dr. 
Harris will find himself in position to secure the 


has any other congressman in recent years, 


friendly consideration of his recommendations as has 
no previous commissioner, 
ANOTHER SPELLING STANDARD. 
Here is another spelling reform. They are getting 
to be quite numerous, and each “ standard ” has a new 
of adherents. 


set For instance, the following is 


endorsed by, and, so far as practicable, is practiced by, 
Colonel 'T. W. Higginson, Colonel T. W. Knox, Mrs. 
Diaz, Editor W. H. Ward of the /ndependent, Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown, and Henry Holt & Co.:— 

1. To change final ‘“‘ed” to ‘‘t” when it has that sound, 
when the preceding vowel sound is long and expresst by a 
single letter, except when it is expresst by two or more letters, 
and excepting, also, when a preceding ‘‘c” has the sound of 
“g'; for example, ‘‘wisht” instead of ‘‘ wished,” but not 
‘‘bakt” instead of ‘‘baked,” nor ‘‘croucht”’ instead of 
‘‘ crouched,” nor ‘‘chanct” instead of ‘* chanced.” 

2. To drop final ‘‘ue” when the preceding vowel is short, or 
a diphthong, so as to write ‘‘ catalog,” ‘‘ epilog,”’ ** synagog.” 

3. Tq drop final “‘e” from words ending in ‘‘ite” when the 
‘¢i” is short; thus, ‘“ hypocrit,” ‘‘ requisit.” 

4. To drop final ‘‘te” in words like 
‘* quartette.” 

5. To drop final “‘ me” in words like ‘‘ programme. 

6. To drop final ‘*e” in words ending in “ ile” when the 
is short, so as to write ‘‘ fragil,” ‘ ductil.” 

7. To drop final ‘‘e” from words ending in ‘ine 
‘*i” is short; thus, ‘‘disciplin”’ and ‘‘ doctrin.” 

8. To drop final ‘‘ e” from words ending in ‘‘ ise” when the 
‘*j” is short; thus, ‘‘ practis,” ‘* promis.” 

9. To drop ‘‘a” from ‘‘ea” when it has the sound of short 
‘‘e,” as ‘‘fether”’ instead of ‘‘ feather.” 

10. To drop final ‘‘e” from words ending in ‘ ve 
preceding vowel has its common short sound, or is expressed 
by two letters, as, for example, ‘‘repulsiv’”’ for ‘‘ repulsive,” 
and ‘ griev” for ‘ grieve.” 

11. To change “ph” to ‘‘f’’ when so sounded, as, ‘* fantom ” 
and not ‘‘ phantom,” ‘‘telegraf”’ and not ‘‘ telegraph.” 


‘* cigarette” and 


” 
soy 


” 


when the 


, 


*when the 








EDUCATION EVERYWHERE. 





No limits are placed on pedagogical literature in 
Germany. A thousand books on teaching are printed 
every year, and the number of teachers’ journals is 
well in the hundreds. The latest enterprise in this 
direction is a review, entitled Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
Ausldndisches Unterrichtswesen, which has for its 
mission the discussion of the great movements in edu- 
cation in all the different countries of the world. It is 
printed at Leipsic, and Dr. J. Wychgram is the editor. 
Dr. Wychgram is the principal of the high school for 
girls in Leipsic, and is an educator of fine training 
and broad spirit. The first review 
fully sustains his reputation as an editor and writer. 
In the opening article he briefly outlines the field to 
be covered, and closes with a list of the contributors 
in different countries of the world. 

Besides the opening editorial, the initial number has 
a strong article on the school system of Switzerland 
by Dr. Largiadér. The higher normal school of Paris 
is discussed by Dr. Ehrhard. Professor Waetzhold, 
who represented the German educational department 
at the Chicago exposition, has a paper on “ Co-educa- 
tion,” dealing almost entirely with this question in 
the United States. Dr. Schlee, an intelligent German 
observer, gives an account of the Committee of Ten. 
Several pages are given to a review of a book lately 
published in German at Leipsie by Professor J. E. 
Russell of the University of Colorado, giving an ac- 
count of the university extension movement in this 
country and England. Mr. Will 8S. Monroe’s account 
of the French educational exhibit at Chicago, printed 
in the JouRNAL or Epucation for December 7, 1893, 
is translated entire, and duly credited to this Jour- 
NAL. There are minor educational notes from all the 
great countries of the world, about six pages of these 
Although printed 
in German, this new journal is essentially designed 
for the modern world, and every high-grade student 
of education will want it. 


number of his 


being devoted to America alone. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





Ir is almost paralyzing to sober-minded people to 
find the long-pending and slow-moving question of the 
boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana sud- 
denly assuming a shape which threatens war between 
the United States and Great Britain. We say 


threatens war, because war is undeniably a possible 
outcome of the present unfortunate complications ; 
yet on both sides of the Atlantic, people who are not 
carried away by sudden gusts of passion will agree 
with Mr. Gladstone, that a little common sense is all 
that is needed to bring about a pacific settlement. 
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President Cleveland’s uncompromising assertion of 
the Monroe doctrine in his message to congress com- 
municating the refusal of Great Britain to submit the 
boundary question to arbitration stirred the patriotic 
sentiment of the country as it has not been moved 
since the civil war. The response to that message, as 
given in the press of the country and in the unanimous 
action of both branches of congress in voting the au- 
thority which the President asked, shows that the 
Monroe doctrine, even though, as Lord Salisbury sug- 
gests, it has not been embodied in international law, 
is so entrenched in the sentiments of the American 
people that it is an evil thing to buck against. 
* * * 

At this difficulty might have been avoided by the 
exercise of a little fair play on the part of Great 
Britain. That country virtually admits the injustice 
of her case, first by shifting lines which she has drawn 
to define her claims, and secondly by her refusal to 
submit the matter to arbitration. The situation is 
truthfully stated by one fair minded English journal 
when it says that the President of Venezuela, when 
lying down at night, has never been sure what the 
boundaries of his country might be the next morning. 
England has drawn line after line to suit herself, 
appropriating one slice after another of Venezuelan 
territory, and has treated the protests of Venezuela as 
if they were impertinences. The British contention 
that such transactions do not come within the scope 
of the Monroe doctrine is specious and misleading. 
Apparently the British theory is that when a Euro- 
pean power once has a footing on this continent, she 
may expand her pretensions in any way she pleases 
without becoming obnoxious to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the Monroe doctrine. But if she could be 
permitted to absorb one-third of Venezuela without 
right or justice, why might she not absorb the whole ? 
And, if Venezuela, why not Colombia, and Ecuador, 
and Brazil ? 

* * * 

Yet although it was time that the Monroe doctrine 
should be vigorously affirmed with reference to such 
encroachments as these upon the rights and territory 
of an independent American government, conservative 
people will agree that the President proceeded some- 
what rapidly to the conclusions which he announced 
at the close of his message. ‘To tell Great Britain, in 
effect, that as she will not submit the boundary ques- 
tion to arbitration, we will draw a boundary for her, 
and if she trespasses upon it, we will go to war with 
her, is rather an abrupt way of dealing with a great 
and proud nation. Yet that is the plain meaning of 
the President’s declaration, that, after the report of the 
commission, authority for whose appointment he 
asked from congress, should have been made and ac- 
cepted, it would be the duty of the United States “ to 
resist by every means in its power, as a willful aggres- 
sion upon its rights and interests, the appropriation 
by Great Britain of any lands or the exercise of gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction over any territory which, after 
investigation we have determined of right belongs to 


Venezuela.” 
* * * 

Propasiy there never was a nation of the first 
rank that ever began even to talk of war that was so 
absurdly unprepared for it as we are. People who 
are impatient for immediate hostilities with Great 
Britain will find the last reports of the secretary of 
war and the secretary of the navy somewhat calming 
to their enthusiasm. They will discover from these 
reports, which were prepared, of course, without refer- 
ence to the possibilities with which we now are con- 
fronted, but simply for the information of congress, 
that we are wofully deficient in means of offense and 
defense. We have but three battleships, where England 
has fifty ; we have but twenty armored vessels of all 
classes, where she has eighty-six; we have but one 
torpedo vessel, where she has thirty-four. Although 
we have a reserve navy in the ships of the American 
line and others, we have no men to put on them, and 


no guns with which to arm them. As to our coast 


defences, hardly more than a beginning has been 


made in their construction. Something has been 


done at New York, San Francisco, and Boston ; but 


the degree to which the work has been blocked by the 
parsimony of congress is indicated by the fact that 
out of about $98,000,000 which, according to the plans 
of the department, should have been expended be- 
tween 1886 and the present time, congress has voted 
only a little more than $10,000,000. Ina word, if we 
were to adapt the song of the English Jingoes to our 

own condition, we should make it run like this: — 

‘* We're eager to fight; but by Jingo if we do, 
We're in want of ships, we’re in want of men, we're in want 
of money, too.” 
* * k 

NATURALLY enough, the first effect“of the war talk, 
and the uncertainties it occasions, is felt in the stock 
market. Foreign holders of our securities easily be- 
come nervous, and hasten to market their holdings at 
the first alarm. The selling movement is most pro- 
nounced among English investors, but is not limited 
to them. Just as in material preparations we are 
reaping the fruits of past follies, so as regards finance 
we find ourselves subject to a damaging distrust oe- 
casioned by past financial idiocies in congress. The 
manifestation of this distrust comes at an awkward 
time, not only because it accelerates the outward 
movement of gold, to which we referred last week, 
but because it makes it difficult if not impossible for 
us to dispose of another bond issue abroad. President 
Cleveland has sent a special message to congress, 
urging the necessity of doing something to improve 
the financial situation; but the message does not 
make it clear what he wants done. The course of the 
senate, in adopting, on the very day when the Presi- 
dent’s message was received, a resolution inquiring 
into the expediency of opening the mints to the free 
coinage of silver shows how little can be expected 
from the present congress in the direction of sound 
financial legislation. Probably a low-interest, long- 
term bond would be taken in considerable amounts by 
our people, but no such bond can be issued without 
legislative action. The business and financial situa- 
tion calls for coolness, level-headedness, and patriotism. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 





NEED OF AN EXTENSION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM — 
SMALL TOWNS WHICH ARE UNPROVIDED FOR— 
BENEFITS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Boston, December 16. 

The school system of Massachusetts has been shaped upon 
the theory, in recent years, of specializing its energies as much 
as possible. The same force which is found to be essential to 
success in business and in the professions is found to have its 
results in the field of education as fully as in the fields of busi- 
ness or professional culture. It is the tendency of the age to 
limit the energies of persons to smaller fields, and to cultivate 
more assiduously the faculties which are necessary for the 
work of those fields. The development of the normal school 
system in Massachusetts, where it has reached an advanced 
stage and is going still further, has done much to specialize the 
teaching faculty and to raise the standard of the profession of 
teaching. Part of the advance in this profession is due to the 
system of school superintendence, as well as to the training of 
skilled teachers. The introduction of the system of superin- 
tendence of schools in the country towns has been one of the 
most popular and effective means taken for a generation for the 
promotion of the education of all the children in the state. But 


the system is not perfect. It was based upon the experience of 


cities and large towns in engaging the services of competent 
specialists to see to it that the schools reached as high a standard 


as possible with the means at disposal. When the system was 


extended to the towns, it was voluntary, and it was possible for 
towns at quite a distance from each other to have the same 


superintendent. For instance, a town in Worcester county 


had the same superintendent as one in the suburbs of Boston. 
Each was on the line of the Fitchburg road, and so he could 


serve both. But the association of towns together was left to 


them to be secured upon such terms as they could arrange 


under the general law. 

Though the system was only partial, yet it was eagerly taken 
advantage of by many towns of the state. Then the force of 
the law was extended further, the aid given by the state was 
increased, and inducements offered to bring as many towns as 
possible within the benefits of the system. According to the 
statistics of the board of education, all of the school population 
of the state, except about 7 per cent., is provided with school 


superintendence. The success of the system has been so com- 


pletely demonstrated that the educational circles of the ‘state 
will, doubtless, agree that the time has come to extend the law 
so that it shall include all of the towns, and thus all of the 


children in the state. The details of the plan can be established 


later; but the advantages of superintendence are so positive that 
none of the children in the state should be excluded from them 
where it is possible to give them. The towns where the system 
is not applied are considerable in number, but they include only 
a small proportion of the people. If they are marked on the 
map, they will be found to lie in the hilly regions, in the re- 
mote corners, where access to the outside world is infrequent 
and difficult. The people in these towns include, in some 
instances, such as have brought criticism upon the state for 
containing a degenerated Yankee stock. The conditions of 
life in these towns are very arduous. Whenever bright young 
women who promise to develop into superior teachers are found, 
they are hired away by the superintendents of the neighboring 
towns and cities, who are always on the lookout to get the very 
best possible for themselves. Thus, the towns which are 
already poor in teaching material do not have the benefit of 
their own talent, but it is transferred from their little stock of 
ability to swell the larger amount of the more populous and 
prosperous places. This makes it doubly hard for the small 
towns, and it has been only right that the state should carry on 
a policy of aid in order to prevent the prevalence of ignorance 
so dense that it would be a real menace to the safety of society. 

By the extension of the system of superintendence so that it 
shall include all of the towns in the state, every one of these 
remote nooks will have the benefit of a far better educational 
supervision than it could ever hope to secure for itself. One 
man could cover much territory, for in these small towns the 
total number of pupils is very small, and it would require only 
a brief stay to inspect all the schools the town could afford, 
But the benefit would be unspeakable. The school committees 
in these towns cannot keep up with the improved methods of 
They cannot keep in touch with what is going on in 
They cannot study the different 


the times. 
the educational world. 
theories of education which are discussed pro and con by the 
active educators of the times. They cannot keep up with the 
experiments which are constantly going on to establish the 
value of new theories. They can only take such new views as 
filter through the cities and large towns to them after some 
years of trial. 

For many years the state board has recognized the danger to 
the state which inhered in the small towns, and the large appro- 
priations which are made regularly for their aid from the state 
treasury are witness to the interest of the educational author- 
ities and to the disposition of the people of the state to give 
freely of their means to remove the stain which would other- 
wise attach to the fair fame of Massachusetts. When this 
system shall have been extended to all of the cities and 
towns in the state, it will make the expert oversight in all the 
schools something for the state to be proud of. It will increase 
confidence in the schools. It will exalt the ‘‘ little red school- 
house” more than ever in the eyes of the people, for these 
remote schoolhouses will enjoy the advantages of the latest 
methods in education as much as the cities, so far as their 
numbers and situation will permit. What will be the next 
stage in the educational progress of the state may not be pre- 
dicted with exactness now; but, since we can look back only a 
few years and see marked progress in the line of skilled super- 
vision, free text-books, state examination of teachers, the 
development of the normal system, the extension of the hours 
for evening schooling, the increase in the number of school 
weeks in the year, it is only to be expected that this state sys- 
tem will continue to grow at every point, and that the differ, 
ences between the opportunities of poor and rich will be slight- 
and that all the children of the state will be on a practical 
equality in their chance for an education. R. L. B, 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The University of Michigan conferred 692 degrees of various 
kinds this season. 

Women entered Vassar, 1865; Smith and Wellesley, 
Bryn Mawr, 1885, and Boston, Cornell, and Michigan about 1870. 


1875; 


Julian Hawthorne has won the $10,000 prize of the New York 
Herald for a story. It would be interesting to know the 
‘+ field” against which he had to compete. It is, undoubtedly, 
his best piece of work. 

Mr. W. E. Parkhurst of.the Clinton (Mass.) Courant, who has 
recently celebrated his twentieth-fifth anniversary, is not only 
a genius in ‘journalism, but was for several years one of the 
ablest champions of education that has served in the Massachu- 


setts legislature. Most of the recent advanced educational law- 


making in the state was largely due to his activity. 

The Journat presents this week a portrait of Superintendent 
A. G. C. Smith of Delaware county, Pa., president of the 
Mr. Smith has been one of the most active 


State Association. 
He was born in 


members of the association for several years. 
Chester county (Cochranville), September 16, 1853 ; graduated 
from Millersville normal school, in which institution he took a 
post-graduate course. After teaching in Carbon county, pe 
became, in 1881, principal of the Media high school; in 1887 
he was elected county superintendent, to which position he was 
reélected in 1890 and ’93, and he will be a candidate, under 
most favorable circumstances, for a fourth term next May. At 


the State Association at Mt. Gretna, last summer, he was 


elected president without an opposing vote or the suspicion 
of an opposing candidate. Mr. Smith has won an enviable 
position in the respect of the educators of the state, in the 


devoton of his teachers, and in the confidence of all classes of 


people in his country. 
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More salaries are being advanced than reduced. 

YALE has given the degree of Ph.D. to five Vassar 
graduates. 

ALGEBRA and Latin in elementary schools are still 
an experiment. 

Wuart have you done for your pupils with a dis- 
tinctly ethical purpose? How long since you have 
done anything? Do not write me, but merely answer 
to your own conscience. 

Suoutp the president be elected by a direct popular 
vote, counted by federal numbers? Or should the 
president be elected by a majority of the nation’s 
voters, voting directly ? 

Tue National Educational Association is announced 
to meet at Buffalo July 7-9, but there are several 
“ifs” in the way; but 1t wi// come East, of that there 


is no question. Thatis the important thing to decide. 


Or the 4,555 women physicians and surgeons in 
America, less than 200 are college graduates, while 
there are thousands of women graduates teaching, 
The women in the schoolroom are better educated 
than the women physcians. 

Ir is unprecedented in the history of Boston — 
probably of any other city — that three grammar prin- 
cipals should die in one year. Between three meetings 
of the state association in 1894 and 1895, Sylvester 
Brown of the Martin school, Alonzo G. Ham of the 
Hart, and Samuel Harrington of the Eliot passed 
away. 

Att honor to the New York Herald for its prize 
offers of $10,000 for a novel, $3,000 for a novelette, 
$2,000 for a short story, $1,000 for an epic, and many 
More than 6,000 manuscripts 
The 


prizes were taken by experienced writers, who are 


other second prizes. 


were received from authors, old and young. 


widely known. 





Ir requires much evidence to prove that a child is 
No prejudice should lead a teacher to pro- 


depraved. 
Every child is supposed to 


nounce a child depraved. 
be all right till he is proved to be wrong, and it takes 
adeal of proof to make him out “all wrong.” It is 
criminal to assume that a child is depraved when he 
is not. Buta genuinely depraved child has no right 
to be in school. 

Urinize the features of railroad enterprise and 
progress for arousing an admiration for our country. 
It is true that not all railroad magnates are saints, 
some are suspected of being sinners, but with this we 
The schoolmaster is not a judge, a 
There are facts, 


have not to do. 
statesman, or an expert reformer. 
graphic facts, showing that America owes a debt of 
gratitude to the railroad enterprise that has literally 
made the western world blossom as arose. These 
facts may be given without dealing with the sus- 
picions resting upon special sinners. The work of the 
church may be praised without specifying notorious 
sinners in pulpit or pew, and the railroad’s mission 
may be commented upon without arraigning men un- 
ider suspcion. 

Tue New) York Independent makes out a strong 
case ‘for corporal punishment in this concrete way : 
“Of the four boy train wreckers, only one had re- 
ceived the usual public school education, a boy whom 
his parents in this city could not control. The other 
three live in Rome, N. Y., and while all are bright 
boys, all have been truants from school, and only one 
has gone as far as the sixth grade. Professor Munro, 
the superintendent of schools for Rome, says: ‘It is 
my opinion that had the present compulsory educa- 
tion law been in force ten years ago, this great crime 
would never have been committed; and I sincerely 
hope that active measures will speedily be taken to ex- 
tend the provisions of the law, so that all youths over 
eight and under eighteen, who are not lawfully em- 
ployed, will be required to attend school regularly. I 
believe that this and nine-tenths of such crimes are 
the direct result of idleness and loafing.” The home 
training of all the boys was bad or neglectful, and the 
state did not compel them to undergo the scholastic 
training which it provides. In Rome the new com- 
pulsory education law is now strictly enforced, and 
there are no truants.” 

THE committee on education in the national house 
of representatives is made up as follows: — 

Galusha A. Grow, Pennsylvania; Samuel I. W. 
McCall, Massachusetts; Samuel M. Clarke, Iowa ; 
R. C. McCormick, New York; Charles L. Henry, 
Indiana; William E. Barrett, Massachusetts; Samuel 
J. Pugh, Kentucky; D. A. 
Charles E. Bell, Texas; Henry W. Ogden, Alabama ; 
William Elliot, South Carolina; Thomas G. Lawson, 
Georgia; A. C. Shuford, North Carolina. 

This is an unusually strong committee from several 
standpoints. It is friendly to education, it will do 
something, it will have influence with the house. In 


Dearmond, Missouri: 


no three directions is strength for this committee so 
desirable. It has not always been true that this com- 
mittee was friendly to education, it has frequently 
Leen constituted for inactivity, it has recently been a 
committee for influence. Its chairman, Galusha A. 
Grow, of Pennsylvania, will command the entire 
weight of Pennsylvania’s influence, and is in close re- 
lation with Speaker Reed and Senator Quay, both im- 
portant factors, Massachusetts has two men upon 
the committee,— Samuel McCall and William E. Bar- 
rett, —two of the most influential men from New 
England. Mr. McCall showed 

force in the last congress, and Mr. 


rare sagacity and 
sarrett has devel- 
oped more heroism and tact in the same time than 
has any other congressman in recent years. Dr. 
Harris will find himself in position to secure the 
friendly consideration of his recommendations as has 


no previous commissioner, 


ANOTHER SPELLING STANDARD. 


Here is another spelling reform. They are getting 
to be quite numerous, and each “standard ” has a new 


set of adherents. For instance, the following is 


endorsed by, and, so far as practicable, is practiced by, 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, Colonel T. W. Knox, Mrs. 
Diaz, Editor W. H. Ward of the Jndependent, Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown, and Henry Holt & Co.:— 
1. To change final ‘‘ed” to ‘*t” when it has that sound, 
when the preceding vowel sound is long and expresst by a 
single letter, except when it is expresst by two or more letters, 
and excepting, also, when a preceding ‘‘c” has the sound of 
‘gs; for example, ‘‘wisht” instead of ‘*wished,” but not 
‘‘bakt” instead of ‘‘ baked,” nor ‘‘croucht” instead of 
‘*erouched,” nor ‘‘chanct” instead of ‘ chanced.” 
2. To drop final ‘‘ue” when the preceding vowel is short, or 
a diphthong, so as to write ‘‘ catalog,” ‘‘ epilog,”’ ‘* synagog.” 
3. Tq drop final “ee” from words ending in ‘‘ite” when the 
‘¢i” is short; thus, “ hypocrit,” ‘‘ requisit.” 
4. To drop final ‘‘te” in words like 


” 


‘* cigarette” and 
** quartette. 

5. To drop final ‘‘ me” in words like “ programme.” 

6. To drop final “*e” in words ending in ‘ ile” when the ‘+i ” 
is short, so as to write ‘‘ fragil,” ‘- ductil.” 

7. To drop final “‘e” from words ending in “ine 
‘*i” is short; thus, ‘‘disciplin” and ‘ doctrin.” 

8. To drop final ‘‘e” from words ending in ‘‘ ise” when the 
‘*j” is short; thus, ‘‘ practis,” ‘‘ promis.” 

9. To drop ‘‘a” from ‘‘ea” when it has the sound of short 


” 


when the 


‘*e,” as ‘‘fether”’ instead of ‘ feather.” 

10. To drop final ‘‘e” from words ending in “* ve” when the 
preceding vowel has its common short sound, or is expressed 
by two letters, as, for example, ‘‘repulsiv’’ for ‘‘ repulsive,” 
and ‘‘ griev” for ‘ grieve.” 

11. To change “ ph” to ‘‘f” when so sounded, as, ‘‘ fantom ” 
and not ‘‘phantom,” ‘‘telegraf’’ and not ‘‘ telegraph.” 
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EDUCATION EVERYWHERE. 





No limits are placed on pedagogical literature in 
Germany. A thousand books on teaching are printed 
every year, and the number of teachers’ journals is 
well in the hundreds. The latest enterprise in this 
direction is a review, entitled Deutsche Zeitschrift fir 
Auslindisches Unterrichtswesen, which has for its 
mission the discussion of the great movements in edu- 
cation in all the different countries of the world. It is 
printed at Leipsic, and Dr. J. Wychgram is the editor. 
Dr. Wychgram is the principal of the high school for 
girls in Leipsic, and is an educator of fine training 
and broad spirit. The first number of his review 
fully sustains his reputation as an editor and writer. 
In the opening article he briefly outlines the field to 
be covered, and closes with a list of the contributors 
in different countries of the world. 

Besides the opening editorial, the initial number has 
a strong article on the school system of Switzerland 
by Dr. Largiader. The higher normal school of Paris 
is discussed by Dr. Ehrhard. Professor Waetzhold, 
who represented the German educational department 
at the Chicago exposition, has a paper on “Co-educa- 
tion,’ dealing almost entirely with this question in 
the United States. Dr. Schlee, an intelligent German 
observer, gives an account of the Committee of Ten. 
Several pages are given to a review of a book lately 
published in German at Leipsie by Professor J. E. 
Russell of the University of Colorado, giving an ac- 
count of the university extension movement in this 
country and England. Mr. Will S. Monroe’s account 
of the French educational exhibit at Chicago, printed 
in the JouRNAL or Epucation for December 7, 1893, 
is translated entire, and duly credited to this Jour- 
NAL. There are minor educational notes from all the 
great countries of the world, about six pages of these 
being devoted to America alone. Although printed 
in German, this new journal is essentially designed 
for the modern world, and every high-grade student 
of education will want it. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





Ir is almost paralyzing to sober-minded people to 
find the long-pending and slow-moving question of the 
boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana sud- 
denly assuming a shape which threatens war between 
the United States and Great Britain. We say 


threatens war, because war is undeniably a possible 
outcome of the present unfortunate complications ; 
yet on both sides of the Atlantic, people who are not 
carried away by sudden gusts of passion will agree 
with Mr. Gladstone, that a little common sense is al! 
that is needed to bring about a pacific settlement. 
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President Cleveland’s uncompromising assertion of 
the Monroe doctrine in his message to congress com- 
municating the refusal of Great Britain to submit the 
boundary question to arbitration stirred the patriotic 
sentiment of the country as it has not been moved 
since the civil war. The response to that message, as 
given in the press of the country and in the unanimous 
action of both branches of congress in voting the au- 
thority which the President asked, shows that the 
Monroe doctrine, even though, as Lord Salisbury sug- 
gests, it has not been embodied in international law, 
is so entrenched in the sentiments of the American 
people that it is an evil thing to buck against. 
* * * 

Aut this difficulty might have been avoided by the 
exercise ofa little fair play on the part of Great 
Britain. That country virtually admits the injustice 
of her case, first by shifting lines which she has drawn 
to define her claims, and secondly by her refusal to 
submit the matter to arbitration. 
truthfully stated by one fair minded English journal 
when it says that the President of Venezuela, when 
lying down at night, has never been sure what the 


The situation is 


boundaries of his country might be the next morning. 
England has drawn line after line to suit herself, 
appropriating one slice after another of Venezuelan 
territory, and has treated the protests of Venezuela as 
if they were impertinences. The British contention 
that such transactions do not come within the scope 
of the Monroe doctrine is specious and misleading. 
Apparently the British theory is that when a Euro- 
pean power once has a footing on this continent, she 
may expand her pretensions in any way she pleases 
without becoming obnoxious to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the Monroe doctrine. But if she could be 
permitted to absorb one-third of Venezuela without 
right or justice, why might she not absorb the whole ? 
And, if Venezuela, why not Colombia, and Ecuador, 
and Brazil ? 
* * * 

Yet although it was time that the Monroe doctrine 
should be vigorously affirmed with reference to such 
encroachments as these upon the rights and territory 
of an independent American government, conservative 
people will agree that the President proceeded some- 
what rapidly to the conclusions which he announced 
at the close of his message. To tell Great Britain, in 
effect, that as she will not submit the boundary ques- 
tion to arbitration, we will draw a boundary for her, 
and if she trespasses upon it, we will go to war with 
her, is rather an abrupt way of dealing with a great 
and proud nation. Yet that is the plain meaning of 
the President’s declaration, that, after the report of the 
commission, authority for whose appointment he 
asked from congress, should have been made and ac- 
cepted, it would be the duty of the United States “ to 
resist by every means in its power, as a willful aggres- 
sion upon its rights and interests, the appropriation 
by Great Britain of any lands or the exercise of gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction over any territory which, after 
investigation we have determined of right belongs to 


Venezuela.” 
* * * 


PropAbLy there never was a nation of the first 
rank that ever began even to talk of war that was so 
absurdly unprepared for it as we are. People who 
are impatient for immediate hostilities with Great 
Britain will find the last reports of the secretary of 
war and the secretary of the navy somewhat calming 
to their enthusiasm. They will discover from these 
reports, which were prepared, of course, without refer- 
ence to the possibilities with which we now are con- 
fronted, but simply for the information of congress, 
that we are wofully deficient in means of offense and 
defense. We have but three battleships, where England 
has fifty; we have but twenty armored vessels of all 
classes, where she has eighty-six; we have but one 
torpedo vessel, where she has thirty-four. Although 
we have a reserve navy in the ships of the American 
line and others, we have no men to put on them, and 
no guns with which to arm them. As to our coast 
defences, hardly more than a beginning has been 
made in their construction. Something has been 
done at New York, San Francisco, and Boston ; but 
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the degree to which the work has been blocked by the 
parsimony of congress is indicated by the fact that 
out of about $98,000,000 which, according to the plans 
of the department, should have been expended be- 
tween 1886 and the present time, congress has voted 
only a little more than $10,000,000. Ina word, if we 
were to adapt the song of the English Jingoes to our 

own condition, we should make it run like this: — 

** We're eager to fight; but by Jingo if we do, 
We’re in want of ships, we’re in want of men, we're in want 
of money, too.” 
* * k 

NATURALLY enough, the first effect*of the war talk, 
and the uncertainties it occasions, is felt in the stock 
market. Foreign holders of our securities easily be- 
come nervous, and hasten to market their holdings at 
the first alarm. The selling movement is most pro- 
nounced among English investors, but is not limited 
to them. 
reaping the fruits of past follies, so as regards finance 
we find ourselves subject to a damaging distrust oc- 


Just as in material preparations we are 


casioned by past financial idiocies in congress. The 
manifestation of this distrust comes at an awkward 
time, not only because it accelerates the outward 
movement of gold, to which we referred last week, 
but because it makes it difficult if not impossible for 
us to dispose of another bond issue abroad. President 
Cleveland has sent a special message to congress, 
urging the necessity of doing something to improve 
the financial situation ; 
make it clear what he wants done. 


but the message does not 
The course of the 
senate, in adopting, on the very day when the Presi- 
dent’s message was received, a resolution inquiring 
into the expediency of opening the mints to the free 
coinage of silver shows how little can be expected 
from the present congress in the direction of sound 
financial legislation. Probably a low-interest, long- 
term bond would be taken in considerable amounts by 
our people, but no such bond can be issued without 
legislative action. The business and financial situa- 
tion calls for coolness, level-headedness, and patriotism. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 





NEED OF AN EXTENSION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM — 
SMALL TOWNS WHICH ARE UNPROVIDED FOR— 
BENEFITS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Boston, December 16. 

The school system of Massachusetts has been shaped upon 
the theory, in recent years, of specializing its energies as much 
as possible. The same force which is found to be essential to 
success in business and in the professions is found to have its 
results in the field of education as fully as in the fields of busi- 
ness or professional culture. It is the tendency of the age to 
limit the energies of persons to smaller fields, and to cultivate 
more assiduously the faculties which are necessary for the 
work of those fields. The development of the normal school 
system in Massachusetts, where it has reached an advanced 
stage and is going still further, has done much to specialize the 
teaching faculty and to raise the standard of the profession of 
teaching. Part of the advance in this profession is due to the 
system of school superintendence, as well as to the training of 
skilled teachers. The introduction of the system of superin- 
tendence of schools in the country towns has been one of the 
most popular and effective means taken for a generation for the 
promotion of the education of all the children in the state. But 
the system is not perfect. It was based upon the experience of 
cities and large towns in engaging the services of competent 
specialists to see to it that the schools reached as high a standard 
as possible with the means at disposal. When the system was 
extended to the towns, it was voluntary, and it was possible for 


towns at quite a distance from each other to have the same 


superintendent. 
had the same superintendent as one in the suburbs of Boston. 


Each was on the line of the Fitchburg road, and so he could 
But the association of towns together was left to 


For instance, a town in Worcester county 


serve both. 
them to be secured upon such terms as they could arrange 
under the general law. 

Though the system was only partial, yet it was eagerly taken 
advantage of by many towns of the state. Then the force of 
the law was extended further, the aid given by the state was 
increased, and inducements offered to bring as many towns as 
possible within the benefits of the system. According to the 
statistics of the board of education, all of the school population 
of the state, except about 7 per cent., is provided with school 
superintendence. ‘The success of the system has been so com- 
pletely demonstrated that the educational circles of the ‘state 
will, doubtless, agree that the time has come to extend the law 
so that it shall include all of the towns, and thus all of the 


children in the state. The details of the plan can be established 


later; but the advantages of superintendence are so positive that 
none of the children in the state should be excluded from them 
where it is possible to give them. The towns where the system 
is not applied are considerable in number, but they include only 
a small proportion of the people. If they are marked on the 
map, they will be found to lie in the hilly regions, in the re- 
mote corners, where access to the outside world is infrequent 
and difficult. The people in these towns include, in some 
instances, such as have brought criticism upon the state for 
containing a degenerated Yankee stock. The conditions of 
life in these towns are very arduous. Whenever bright young 
women who promise to develop into superior teachers are found, 
they are hired away by the superintendents of the neighboring 
towns and cities, who are always on the lookout to get the very 
best possible for themselves. Thus, the towns which are 
already poor in teaching material do not have the benefit of 
their own talent, but it is transferred from their little stock of 
ability to swell the larger amount of the more populous and 
prosperous places. This makes it doubly hard for the small 
towns, and it has been only right that the state should carry on 
a policy of aid in order to prevent the prevalence of ignorance 
so dense that it would be a real menace to the safety of society. 

By the extension of the system of superintendence so that it 
shall include all of the towns in the state, every one of these 
remote nooks will have the benefit of a far better educational 
supervision than it could ever hope to secure for itself. One 
man could cover much territory, for in these small towns the 
total number of pupils is very small, and it would require only 
a brief stay to inspect all the schools the town could afford. 
But the benefit would be unspeakable. The school committees 
in these towns cannot keep up with the improved methods of 
the times. They cannot keep in touch with what is going on in 
the educational world. They cannot study the different 
theories of education which are discussed pro and con by the 
active educators of the times. They cannot keep up with the 
experiments which are constantly going on to establish the 
value of new theories. They can only take such new views as 
filter through the cities and large towns to them after some 
years of trial. 

For many years the state board has recognized the danger to 
the state which inhered in the small towns, and the large appro- 
priations which are made regularly for their aid from the state 
treasury are witness to the interest of the educational author- 
ities and to the disposition of the people of the state to give 
freely of their means to remove the stain which would other- 
wise attach to the fair fame of Massachusetts. When this 
system shall have been extended to all of the cities and 
towns in the state, it will make the expert oversight in all the 
schools something for the state to be proud of. It will increase 
confidence in the schools. It will exalt the ‘‘ little red school- 
house” more than ever in the eyes of the people, for these 
remote schoolhouses will enjoy the advantages of the latest 
methods in education as much as the cities, so far as their 
numbers and situation will permit. What will be the next 
stage in the educational progress of the state may not be pre- 
dicted with exactness now; but, since we can look back only a 
few years and see marked progress in the line of skilled super- 
vision, free text-books, state examination of teachers, the 
development of the normal system, the extension of the hours 
for evening schooling, the increase in the number of school 
weeks in the year, it is only to be expected that this state sys- 
tem will continue to grow at every point, and that the differ, 
ences between the opportunities of poor and rich will be slight- 
and that all the children of the state will be on a practical 
equality in their chance for an education. R. L. B, 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The University of Michigan conferred 692 degrees of various 
kinds this season. 

Women entered Vassar, 1865; Smith and Wellesley, 1875; 
Bryn Mawr, 1885, and Boston, Cornell, and Michigan about 1870. 

Julian Hawthorne has won the $10,000 prize of the New York 
Herald for a story. It would be interesting to know the 
‘* field” against which he had to compete. It is, undoubtedly, 
his best piece of work. 

Mr. W. E. Parkhurst of.the Clinton (Mass.) Courant, who has 
recently celebrated his twentieth-fifth anniversary, is not only 
a genius in ‘journalism, but was for several years one of the 
ablest champions of education that has served in the Massachu- 


setts legislature. Most of the recent advanced educational law- 


making in the state was largely due to his activity. 

The Journav presents this week a portrait of Superintendent 
A. G. C. Smith of Delaware county, Pa., president of the 
Mr. Smith has been one of the most active 


State Association. 
He was born in 


members of the association for several years. 
Chester county (Cochranville), September 16, 1555; graduated 
from Millersville normal school, in which institution he took a 
post-graduate course. After teaching in Carbon county, pe 
became, in 1881, principal of the Media high school; in 1887 
he was elected county superintendent, to which position he was 
reélected in 1890 and ’93, and he will be a candidate, under 
most favorable circumstances, for a fourth term next May. At 
the State Association at Mt. Gretna, last summer, he was 
elected president without an opposing vote or the suspicion 
of an opposing candidate. Mr. Smith bas won an enviable 
position in the respect of the educators of the state, in the 
devoton of his teachers, and in the confidence of all classes of 


people in his country. 
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(Continued from page 435.] 


the sooner a child can be led to deal with numbers independ- 
The idea that a number can be 





ently of objects the better. 
comprehended only as it is associated with objects is a fallacy 
that is a bar to correct arithmetical instruction. 

After determining the general psychological nature of num- 
ber, the book procceds to deal with its psychological origin. 
It holds that the idea of number ‘does not arise from sense 
perception, but from certain rational processes, in construing 
It is stated that the idea of 
(a) disecrimina- 


the material of sense perception.” 
number is the result of four mental processes : 
tion, or the recognition of the objects as distinct individuals 
(units); (+) generalization, this latter activity involving two 
sub-processes; (1) abstraction, the neglecting of all character- 
istic qualities save just enough to limit each object to one; and 
(2) grouping, the gathering together the like objects (units) 
into a whole or class, the sum. In brief, as elsewhere stated, 
‘*these processes are now called numerical abstraction and 
generalization.” 

Whether this is an adequate explanation of the formation of 
the idea of number may be questioned. How can there be 
numerical abstraction unless there is first a numerical idea asso- 
ciated with the object; and how can it be shown that generali- 
zation gives the numerical idea when there are no particular 
ideas of number from which to generalize ? General ideas and 
numerical ideas are quite distinct in their nature; and if the 
words abstraction and generalization are used in explaining the 
idea of number, they are not used in their usual psychological 
But the discussion leading to this conclusion is both 
Anyone following the argument will 


sense. 
interesting and plausible. 
at least be willing to acknowledge the correctness of the con- 
clusion that ‘the idea of number is not impressed upon the 
mind by objects,” but that ‘‘ number is a product of the way the 
mind deals with objects.’’ ‘This truth, so often overlooked, 
needs the emphasis so admirably given to it in the work. 
Second: But all this is preliminary to the fundamental idea 
of the work, which is that number originates from measurement 
of continuous quantity, and should be so taught. ‘+ Number,”’ 
it is claimed, as the result of a discussion all tending to show 
that it originates from the attempt to measure continuous 
quantity, ‘‘ arises in the process of the exact measurement of a 
given quantity with a view to instituting a balance, the need of 
this balance, or accurate adjustment of means to end, being 
some limitation.” Further, it is said, ‘‘ We begin with the vague 
estimate of bulk, size, weight, etc., and go on to its accurate 
determination from the indefinite how much to the definite so 
much.” 
“The unit is never to be thought of as a fized thing, but always 


The same idea is emphasized by saying (page 80), 


as aunitof measurement.” And again, ‘‘ The method which neg- 
leets to recognize number as measurement (or definition of the 
numerical value of a given magnitude ), and considers it simply 
as a plurality of fixed units, necessarily leads to exhausting and 
meaningless mechanical drills.” And again ( page 150), ‘* The 
child’s measuring instinct begins to show itself in its working 
upon continuous quantity, that is, a whole requiring measure- 
ment.” 

This is the basis of the system of the book, and is claimed to 
be its merits. To take a natural unit, as apples, toys, ete., 
they say, ‘‘ gives very crude measurement,”’ and so ‘‘ the results 
of our measurements are exceedingly vague and inaccurate.” 
So, in criticising the Grube method, the authors maintain 
(p. 84) that ‘*‘ Number is separated from its reason, its func- 
tion, measurement of quantity, and so becomes meaningless and 
mechanical.”” In other words, the contention is that number 
(the how many) to have a definite meaning must always be 
conceived in its relations to magnitude (the how much). This 
idea runs all through the treatment of arithmetic, and is the 
keynote to its criticisms and its methods. 

With this assumption I am compelled to join issue. In my 
judgment, this position of the authors is opposed to both facts 
and philosophy. It does not correspond with the observation 
of the origin of the numerical ideain children. The little child 
develops numerical ideas with discrete rather than with con- 
tinuous quantity. It counts its toys, or the natural ob- 
jects which it sees, and thus develops its numerical notions. 
It uses these natural units, the individuals of a collection, 
rather than assumes an artificial unit like the foot, or pound, 


or quart, in unfolding its numerical ideas. It becomes familiar 


’ 


with the ** how many” of natural objects before it assumes an 
artificial unit to estimate the ‘* how much” in terms of the 
‘*how many.” Not only is this true with children, but the his- 
toric development of the idea of number indicates the same 
law. Instead of number originating from the measurement of 
continuous quantity, facts indicate that the primitive nations 
had the idea of number long before they fixed upon units of 
measure with which to estimate distance, weight, value, ete. 
The decimal system, common among so many nations, shows 
that the early races counted their fingers, a fact commemorated 
also by the term “ digits.” 

If this position of the work is correct, it would revolutionize 
our methods of primary instruction in numbers. Instead of 
beginning with natural objects, as apples, beans, grains of corn, 
ete., or individual objects, as marbles, splints, counters, etc., 
we should first establish standard units of length, weight, 
value, ete., to measure quantity of magnitude. The very state- 
ment of the method of instruction which follows logioally from 
the assumption of the work indicates the error of the assump- 
are not the first 
numbers to be taught to children; they first learn to number 


tion. The so-called ‘‘denominate numbers” 


the natural objects around them in which the unit is one of 
several similar things. 

A further objection to beginning with the measurement of 
continuous quantity is that the natural unit is concrete, an indi- 
vidual object; while the artificial unit is really abstract and 
invisible. A foot is a length, not an object; a pound is a force, 
and not a visible thing. The ‘‘foot rule” and the ‘pound 
weight” are objects; but the things which they represent are 
abstract and invisible. To begin with quantity of magnitude, 
therefore, rather that with discrete quantity, would be to violate 
an accepted maxim of instruction, from the concrete to the 
abstract. 

In the application of their principle of the ‘‘ measured unit,” 
in distinction from the ‘‘ fixed unit,” the above objections are 
met by the assumption that all numbering is measuring; that 
in cognizing six apples the collection is measured by the unit 
apple. While there is a phase of truth in this statement, the 
word ‘‘ measuring ” is used in a different sense from its use in 
estimating continuous quantity. Their whole explanation 
of the origin of number implies the use of continuous quantity, 
and the argument for the ‘‘ measured unit,” in preference to the 
‘¢ fixed unit,’ is based on the same assumption. To say that 
the correct conception of a number of apples requires the 
measurement of the collection by the unit apple seems like 
forcing an application of the discussion and making an issue 
where there is none. But the fact is that in the mind of the 
child there is no idea of measuring when it is learning to count 
or to recognize the how many of acollection. The object is to 
ascertain how many objects there are in the group of objects, 
which is quite a different thing from measuring continuous 
quantity like length, weight, value, etc. All persons have the 
same numerical cognition of a number of objects; and the argu- 
ment of the superiority of the ‘‘measured unit”? over the 
‘* fixed unit” has no application to quantity of multitude. The 
entire force of the author’s reasoning is the assumption that 
continuous quantity is preferable to discrete quantity in devel- 
oping the idea of number and teaching arithmetic; and this 
assumption I believe to be radically wrong. 

In the comparison of the ‘* measured” and the ‘“‘ fixed unit,”’ 
the authors make a number of assertions, which do not seem to 
me to be correct. When we measure with an unmeasured 
unit, it is said ‘‘ the results of our measurement is exceedingly 
vague and inaccurate,” a statement which does not accord with 
facts. ‘The statement that the ‘‘ fixed unit method deadens in- 
terest and mechanizes the mind, in not allowing free play to its 
tendencies to variety,’’ contradicts the experience of every 
primary school where the number lessons are in the hands of an 
intelligent teacher. The statement that “ fixed units” lead to 
addition and subtraction, and ‘‘ measured units ” lead to multi- 
plication and division (page 96), is, in my judgment, entirely 
unwarranted. It seems like a mere fancy to carry out a precon- 
ceived theory. Also the assertion that the Grube method 
takes number to be a fixed quantity, instead of a mental opera- 
tion concerned in measuring quantity (page 81), is absolutely 
without proof. A teacher of the Grube method may have the 
same idea of number as the authors of the work, and use the 
so-called ‘‘ measured unit,’’ instead of the ‘‘ fixed unit.” The 
authors give an interpretation and spirit to the Grube system of 
which its intelligent advocates never dreamed. 

In the attempt to emphasize the method of the ‘‘ measured 
unit,’”’ misleading statements are made in respect to the use of 
objects in primary number work. ‘The use of beans, shoe pegs, 
splints, chairs, blocks, they say, ‘‘ emphasizes the objects to the 
neglect of the mental activity which uses them,”’ ‘‘ makes num- 
ber meaningless,’’ and ‘‘subordinates thought to things.’ 
Again, it is said that ‘‘the method of objects supposes that it 
(number) arises from mere observation of the senses.” This 
may or may not be true; it depends entirely upon the way in 
which objects are used. The statement is entirely too sweep- 
ing, and is based on the assumption of an incorrect use of 
objects or upon an incorrect theory in respect to their use. I 
have always believed the Grube system to be opposed to a cor- 
rect theory of the development of numerical ideas; but not on 
the basis here assumed. The method of the pupil in cognizing 
number may have been correct, even though the philosophy of 
But the fact is that intelligent advocates 
of the Grube system seldom identified objects and numbers, 


the teacher was false. 


but used objects as a convenience in developing ideas of num- 
bers. The real objection to the Grube system is that it com- 
bined four or five processes in the study of each number from 
one to a hundred, and not in its use of objects. 

Third: Inthe application of the theory to the methods of 
teaching number, the authors indulge in many wise and 
judicious remarks in criticism of current methods and in the 
suggestion of correct ones. The statement that ‘‘ number is 
not a thing, 
mind by every teacher. 


” ” 


‘*nor a perception of things,’ should be borne in 
The statements, also, that ‘‘ there are 
few children who do not delight in number”; that ‘‘ those who 
dislike mathematics owe this misfortune to wrong teaching at 
first,” are borne out by the observation of every intelligent 
person. The objection to the claim that ‘‘a child to know a 
number must be able to picture all the numbered units that 
make up a given quantity,” is a much needed criticism on many 
educators who have carried the objective method to a foolish 
and absurd excess. 

One of the most important principles of primary instruction 
is the statement ‘ that under Nature’s teaching the child does 
not attempt to develop the number one by close observation of 


a single thing.” Nearly all the recent treatises on primary 


arithmetic begin the number lessons with number one, and 
teachers have adopted the same method. If the book contained 
no other correct statement than this, its authors would deserve 
the thanks of the educational public. To begin to develop the 
idea of number one from a single object shows a complete 
ignorance of the nature of number. The number two is far 
more readily conceived than the number one; in fact, a plurality 
of objects is necessary for the development of the numerical 
idea. If the child never saw but a single object, it is doubtful 
whether it would have any idea of one. To develop the idea of 
one there should be at least two objects, and the idea of one 
becomes clear by grasping the idea of two. One only acquires 
its real significance by the child using more than one. It is 
thus clear that it is absurd to drill a child on the number one 
before it learns the number two, and it is thus evident that the 
lesson in number should begin with at least two objects rather 
than one. 

The work contains many such happily expressed truths of 
vital importance in instruction. But it should be remembered 
that they do not grow out of the assumption of the use of con- 
tinuous quantity; they really bear no relation to that assump- 
tion. They apply just as well to a system of instruction based 
on natural units as on the artificial or measured units of con- 
tinued quantity. Just here the reader should be on his guard, 
for the excellence of these remarks may lead the unwary to 
accept the claims of the continuous quantity,—a dangerous and 
insidious fallacy. 

The authors apply their philosophy to the criticism of the 
Grube method of teaching numbers. Nearly all of the points 
are well taken, and are presented so clearly and with such 
felicity of expression that the work will have a large influence 
in correcting the errors of that system. The Grube system, in 
my opinion, is not only founded on a false psychology, but a 
false philosophy; and has been a stumbling block to arithmeti- 
cal instruction in our schools. The thanks of the American 
public are due to the authors for the trenchant blows they have 
given the method. They will, undoubtedly, influence the re- 
action which has already set in against the system. 

But while crediting the authors with well-deserved criticisms 
upon the Grube system, it must be stated that they do not 
always seem to have a clear idea of the nature of the system. 
In several allusions to it they identify it with the object method, 
which is a mistake, as many teachers use objects in the first 
lessons in number who do not use the Grube method. Pesta- 
lozzi insisted upon the object method in numbers, but had no 
conception of the Grube system. The so-called Normal system 
uses objects, but is entirely different from the Grube method. 
The distinctive character of the Grube method is that it com- 
bines the four processes of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division in the study of each number from one to a 
hundred. In the oft-quoted words of one of its exponents, 
‘¢ The whole circle of operations is exhausted before the child 
of the next higher number. 


> 


proceeds to the consideration’ 

The book is a very able and a very interesting one, and calls 
attention to several fundamental errors in the teaching of arith- 
metic. While I think its fundamental idea, that the ‘‘ measured 
units ” of continuous quantity are to be preferred to the ‘‘ nat- 
ural units” of discrete quantity in the first lessons in number, is 
erroneous, I regard the book as one of the finest contributions 
to educational literature that has recently been pu blished. 


’ 








COLLEGE-BRED MEN. 


BY CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





Of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
twenty-six were college-graduates, and ten others had received 
classical training. Of the twenty-six college-bred ‘‘ signers,” 
Harvard furnished eight — Samuel Adams, John Adams, John 
Hancock, William Ellery, Elbridge Gerry, R. T. Paine, Wil- 
liam Hooper, and William Williams; Yale, four — Oliver Wol- 
cott, Philip Livingston, Lewis Morris, and Lyman Hall; Prince- 
ton, two — Richard Stockton, and Benjamin Rush; William 
and Mary, three— Thomas Jefferson, C. Braxton, and George 
Wythe; College of Philadelphia,three — William Paca, Matthew 
Hopkinson, and James Smith; Cambridge ( England), three — 
Arthur Middleton, Thomas Lynch, and Thomas Nelson; Edin- 
burgh — John Witherspoon. James Wilson studied at Edin- 
burgh, St. Andrews, and Glasgow, and Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton at several foreign Jesuit colleges, as well as law at the 
Temple. 

Of the sixty-one men commissioned to attend the constitu- 
tional convention, thirty-one were college-bred, and five of the 
remainder had what might be called a liberal education, though 
Of these Harvard furnished six — 
Rufus King, Elbridge Gerry, Francis Dana, Caleb Strong, John 
Pickering, and Benjamin West; Yale, four — Abraham Bald- 
win, Jared Ingersoll, W.S. Johnson, and William Livingston; 
Princeton, nine 


they did not attend college. 


James Madison, Gunning Bedford, Jonathan 
Dayton, Oliver Ellsworth, Luther Martin, Alexander Martin, 
William Patterson, W. C. Houston, and W. R. Davie; William 
and Mary, five — John Blair, Edmund Randolph, George Wythe, 
James McClurg, and J. F. Mercer: Columbia ( King’s), two — 
Alexander Hamilton and Gouverneur Morris; College of 
Philadelphia, two— Thomas Mifflin and Hugh Williamson; 
Oxford ( England Charles Cotesworth Pinckney; Glasgow 

Rh. D. Spaight; Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and Glasgow 
James Wilson. 

Of the thirty-nine whose names were appended to the docu- 
ment, seventeen were college-bred men.—New York Nation. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Sr. NicnoLtas MAGAZINE. 
Mapes Dodge. Vol. XXII. From November, 04, to Octo- 
ber, 95. 2 vols. Bound in red and gilt cloth. 1,056 pp. 
Price for the two volumes, $4.00. New York: The Century 
Company. 

Young people never tire of these exquisite volumes. Many 
of the most popular stories for children have first appeared in 
these pages. Here are to be found Palmer Cox's ‘* Brownies 
on Their Tour Through the Union,’ Howard Pyle’s ‘« Brave 
Jack Ballister,” who got the best of. Blackbeard’s piratical 
crew, Albert Stearns’ ‘‘ Chris and the Wonderful Lamp,” 
Elbridge 8S. Brooks’ ‘‘ A Boy of the First Empire,” and Horna- 
day’s ‘*Quadrupeds of North America.” Brander Matthews 
has some charming sketches of famous American authors; 
Theodore Roosevelt here tells hero tales from American his- 
tory. Aside from these serial features, the volumes are 
crowded with stories, sketches, and verses that will help, as 
well as amuse, childish readers. One of the best of Rudyard 
Kipling’s jungle stories, which have already been accepted as 
classics in juvenile literature, is ‘*‘ The King’s Ankus.” In this 
tale, printed in one of these volumes, Mowgli and his com- 
panion, the Python Kaa, penetrate to an underground cavern, 
where they find a vast treasure, guarded by a monstrous white 
cobra. Ensign John M. Ellicott writes two articles describing 
the methods of signaling at sea with flags and lights, and C. T. 
Hill tells of the brave achievements of the metropolitan fire- 
fighters. There are also many articles that are written es- 
pecially for girls. Even the interests of the very little ones are 
provided for in the pictures and jingles. The volumes of “ St. 
Nicholas” will make nursery cares lighter for hundreds of 
parents. 


Conducted by Mary 


Lincoun. By Ward 
McClurg & Co. 276 pp. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM 
Hill Lamon. Chicago: A. C. 
Price, $1.50. 

No other man in this nation ever had or has a more vigorous 
personality than Abraham Lincoln. Though thirty years have 
passed since this great man died, he and his glorious deeds still 
live in the memory and hearts of the American people. We 
never tire of him. Everything he said and did, as a man, 
leader, statesman, and president, is read and reread with 
increasing interest. This latest book, by Mr. Lamon (edited 
by his daughter, Dorothy Lamon), though containing com- 
paratively little that is absolutely new, reveals most clearly 
Lincoln’s great worth as a man and ability as a statesman. .Mr. 
Lamon was Mr. Lincoln’s law partner, and President Lincoln’s 
marshal of the District of Columbia, and knew him intimately. 
The book is well written, and is a complete revelation of the 
character, genius, wit, tenderness, and simplicity of the man. 
It is an important contribution to Lincoln literature, and will be 
eagerly sought and read. 


Poems oF THE Farm. Selected by Alfred C. East- 
80 illus- 


man. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Holiday binding. 
trations. 7}x9}. Price, $2.50. 


This is a beautiful holiday book. Every poem is not only 
readable, but is a comfort, bringing as it does, a touch of 
country life, fresh and robust. ‘* The Old Schoolhouse” is too 
attractive to be anonymous. ‘ A Mother’s Farewell,” from 
the Atlanta Constitution, is inspiring. Dr. Holmes’ ‘* The 
Ploughman ” is appropriately set among the poems of the farm. 
Charles Gamage Eastman’s ‘** A Snowstorm” is high art in de- 
scriptive verse. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s * An Ameri- 
can Stonhenge” is a gem. Sam Walter Foss is at his best, 
and that means much, in ‘‘ The Path Through the Wood.” 

Among the other poets are Julian S. Cutler, L. R. Hamber- 
ling (** When the Corn Is in the Shack”), Mary E. Wilkins, 
James T. Fields, Alice Williams Brotherton, Susana Rawson, 
Eva Katherine Clapp, John 8S. Adams, Julie M. Lippman, Ralph 
Hoyt. The illustrations, which are presented with almost 
profligate abundance, are charming, making it a treasury of 
art, as well as a source of delight'in lonely hours and a fireside 
comfort. 

A Harmony or THE Essays, 
Bacon. Edited by Edward Arber. 
& Co. 584 pp. Price, $1.60. 
One of the most fruitful gardens in the field of literature is 

that cultivated by Lord Francis Bacon. He was the glory of 
his age and nation, the adorner and ornament of learning. He 
was a copious essay writer. Montaigne, Bacon, and Addison 
were the master essayists of their age. By some critics, Addi- 
son’s style is regarded the most finished, yet in substance and 
scope Bacon has no superior. The author of this book aims 
to give an adequate representation of Lord Bacon and his 
works. He quotes sketches of his life by Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Rowley, and then presents a critical review of forty-nine of his 
essays, in four distinct groups—the harmony of these essays 
as published in contemporaneous editions, noting the omissions 
and additions, and the changes in form of expression, spelling, 
use of capitals, ete., which the author made. The book will 
prove a valuable aid to students of the English classics. 


ETC., OF FRANCIS 
New York: Macmillan 


AmericAn War BAtiaps AND Lyrics. Edited by 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
500 pp. Price, $1.50. 

two vol- 


George Cary Eggleston. 

Illustrated. Holiday binding. 

Mr. Eggleston has collected in this charming volume 
umes in one) the songs and ballads of the Colonial wars, the 
Revolution, the war of 1812-15, the war with Mexico, and the 
Civil war. The illustrations, fifty in number, are an attractive 
feature, giving a rich treat in patriotic art. Never before has 
there been gathered for anything like such a price so many 
Jieces in song, with many others of a distinetly 
Nowhere else can the teacher or school find 
as a holiday gift, 


patriotic master} 
popular flavor. : 
such a treasury of patriotism in verse, while 
the money could scarcely command anything so beautiful, read- 


able, andinspiring. Itis a book that we like to commend with- 


out reservation. 


Laurence Hutton. 


mm 7 iow on ve 
OTHER [TiMES AND SEASONS. By » t 
Daintily illus- 


New York: Harper & Bros. Pocket Series. 
trated. 181 pp. . ; : 
This series of fifteen essays trace the origin of some of our 
and tells of the beginnings of the 
observance of some of the days we celebrate. The titles of 
‘“ Football,” “ Prize-Fights,” rennis,’ 
’+*'Transportation,”’ ** Tobacco,” ** ¢ of- 
fee.” “ A Gammon of Bacon,” “ St. Valentine's Day,” ** April- 
Fool’s Day.” **Good Friday,’ ‘‘ May Day,” The Fifth of 
November,” and ‘*Christmas Day” In each of the essays 


modern games and customs, 


these essays are, 
‘“ Golf,” “ Boat-Races,’ 


various authors, ranging from Herodotus to Brander Matthews, 
are relevantly quoted. 

Aritumetic. For primary 
New York: American Book Com- 


Mitnr’s ELEMENTS OF 
and intermediate schools. 
pany. Cloth. 240 pp. 
This book is designed by the author to be an elementary 

course in arithmetic, and also an introduction to the more thor- 

ough treatment of the science which is given in his Standard 

Arithmetic. In the first part of the book, the exercises are 

arranged in such a manner as to secure an easy and natural 

development of the ideas of numbers. By frequent repetition 
and thorough drill the pupil is taught to acquire expertness in 
somputing numbers. As the work advances, he is led by 
natural, progressive, and logical steps to an understanding of 
the definitions, principles, processes, and rules before he is 
required to state them. Consequently, all these are but the 
expressions of what he already knows. The plan of the work, 
therefore, is skillfully adapted to develop in the pupil the habit 
of thinking for himself, and eventually to inspire him to form 
examples and processes of his own. Though brief and ele- 
mentary, the book is complete in itself. Admirable in plan, 
natural and rational in method, the work forms a thoroughly 
practical introduction to the more complete study of arithmetic. 


THe Purtosopuy or Scnoon MANAGEMENT. By 
Arnold Tompkins. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 222 pp.~ 
Mr. Tompkins is a teacher with definite ideas in the philosophy 

of education and in the realm of pedagogy. He has taught 

much ;-has lectured to tens of thousands of teachers; and his 
writings promise to be as successful as his teaching and _ talk- 
ing. Itis useless to attempt any critique of the philosophy of 
his pedagogy. Like all of his thinking, it has an esthetic 
flavor. He is in no sense like the other writers or thinkers of 
the times. It would be altogether too pretentious to speak of 
him as Platonic, and yet, in a humble way, he has much of 
the same tone as the great master who joined hands with 

Socrates and Aristotle. He is a man of ideas, of professional 

sentiment, of intense personality in thought and expression. 
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HANDBOOK ON TUBERCULOSIS AMONG CATTLE. By 
Henry L. Shumway. Boston: Roberts Brothers. ; 
This is a timely and valuable book. With evident patience 

and care, Mr. Shumway has compiled the latest and best informa- 
tion on a subject now rapidly becoming of the greatest import- 
ance. He has presented all its phases in a systematic and 
comprehensive manner, together with considerations of the 
relations of the disease to the health and life of the human 
family, and of the facts concerning the use of tuberculin as a 
diagnostic test. The facts so clearly set forth in this volume 
concern not only farmers and stockmen, but also they are of 
vital importance to the health, happiness, and welfare of every 
household. The chapters on ‘*The Danger from Infected Milk,” 
and ‘Necessary Measures for Protection” are practical and 
helpful. Tuberculosis is not a new disease; it is contagious ; 
also it is preventible. Hence arises the need of careful study 
and investigation of the nature of the disease, its causes, and 
consideration of relief measures for protection against its 
infection. 


HARMONY AND CoUNTERPOINT, WITH EXERCISES. By 
T. H. Bertenshaw, of the London schools. Part II. Long- 
man’s Music Course. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
200 pp. 

Thus far school music has confined itself almost exclusively 
to reading and rendering music, with scarcely a thought of the 

The demand for the teaching of the princi- 


writing of music. 
So soon as 


ples underlying the latter has been growing of late. 
the schools are relieved from the present tyranny of making 
every child try to do whatever every other child does, regardless 
of his tastes and talent, there will be the universal introduction 
of harmony and counterpoint for those musically-inelined chil- 
dren who have little need to spend their school time upon the 
reading of music which is as easy for them as swimming to the 
duck. Professor Bertenshaw anticipates this, and has prepared 
a clear, easily-used book upon the writing of music. 


Hints. By W. E. Prime. 
Cloth. Uneut edges. Gilt 





AMONG THE NORTHERN 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
top. $1.00. 

Twenty short sketches, by a well known and charming writer, 
make up this volume. Here a bit of scenery, a trout stream, 
in which the gentle Sir Izaak had taken delight, is described ; 
there some pathetic scene or tender narrative is traced by the 
graceful touch of a literary artist. It is because of the author’s 
fondness of nature and rural life, his acquaintance with men 
and things, his erudition and his tastes, that you find in what he 
writes a constant pleasure. In these essays description, and 
narrative, and reflection are happily combined, and the indefin- 
able charm of New England life and her picturesque climes is 
suggested on every page. It is a choice little book to be read 
in vacation, at Thanksgiving or Christmas time. 
SuormAker’s Best Senections. By Mrs. J. W. 

Shoemaker. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 

200 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 50 cents. ; 

No. 23 of this excellent series contains sixty-two selec- 
The pieces are sufficiently 


tions for readings and recitations. ; 
tastes of readers. 


varied in style to suit the different 
Humorous, pathetic, and serious productions are well repre- 
sented in this number. Among the newer or less familiar 
selections the following might be noted: ‘‘Close of the Battle 
of Waterloo.” by Victor Hugo; ‘*Count Gismond,” Robert 
Browning: ‘“ Karl Sigurd’s Christmas Eve,” H. H. Boyesen; 
‘aster Eve at Kerak-Moab,” Clinton Scollard; ‘* The Elocu- 
tion Lesson,” Francis Nash; ‘‘ Dwyher Joe’s Story,” Rounce- 
ville Wildman; ‘‘ Pheebe’s Exploit,” Francis Lynde ; ** Ruth 
Pinch’s Housekeeping, and What Came of It,” Charles Dick- 
ens: ‘Saved by a Boy,” Robert C. V. Meyers. Even ‘‘A Har- 
vard-Yale Football Match” finds a place here in an extract 
abridged and adapted from ‘* Harvard Stories,” by Waldron 
Kintzling Post. 


By Marguerite Bouvet. 


Tae Cuitp or Tuscany. 
Chicago: A. C. Me- 


Illustrated by Will Phillips Hooper. 
Clurg & Co. * 207 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This is a cheerful, charming, and wholesome story. it fur- 
nishes an example that children may follow safely, and imparts 
a moral influence which tends to encourage loftier aims and 
successful efforts in the struggle of life. The hero of the story 
‘sa child of Tuscany, Italy, who, by unselfish love, patient 
self-sacrifice, and pr rsistent labor, rises from poverty to wealth. 
It is true to nature, and fully justified by examples in real life. 


PAINTING IN 
CLASSICISM. 


DECLINE OF 
Boston: Roberts 


FRANCE AFTER THE 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


Brothers. With photographic illustrations. Beautifully 
bound. Price, $3.00. 


Mr. Hamerton is at his best in this work. He is a master in 
the art of essay writing. His style is classic, fascinating, 
brilliant. He knows art in all ages and countries, and knows 
it in all its bearings upon literature, society, and political 
reform. This work deals with the history of art: but it does 
vastly more,— it treats of the tendencies of reform, of the trend 
of history, and of the characteristics of human nature. Itisa 
work that widens the horizon of any reader: that heightens his 
taste and quickens his enjoyment of the beautiful everywhere. 
he painter and the art critic will appreciate it, of course; but 
no more than the student of history and literature; no more 
than the writer, speaker, or general reader. It is too much to 
expect public schools, under the pressure for economy, to 
furnish such supplementary reading; but private schools, with- 
out such financial restrictions, will find some of these chapters 
the most profitable reading. 

The great merit of these sentences is that they make one 
think as he reads, and that they inspire to clear, independent, 
healthy thinking. This is the rarest quality in any book in 
these times, in which many books, notably school books, 
quicken no thought, others tend to make one think just as the 
writer does; and others challenge to antagonistic thought. In 
these pages, Mr. Hamerton throws a broad and _ brilliant 
light along the reader’s pathway, and invites and provokes him 
to choose for himself some path, with a definite reason there- 
for. It is one of the rare books of the season; a book to be 
read and owned; a book into which one will wish to look many 
a time for many a day. : 
Pur Scnoon Carenpar For 1896. 

American Book Company. 

This distinctively school calendar, the only one published, 
should be in the hands of every teacher and school officer. It 
contains features of special value and interest. Among these 
are the lists of legal and other holidays in the several states ; 
executive, judicial, and legislative departments of the United 
States government; state and territorial statistics, including 
date of admission, area, and population of each state; educa- 
tional statistics of states and territories, giving the names of 
the superintendents of public instruction of each state, with 
latest school statistics; educational statistics of leading cities 
in the United States, with names of superintendents and latest 
statistics of school population, attendance, ete. ; educational 
institutions in the United States, an interesting table, compiled 
by the United States bureau of education; also, the usual as- 
tronomical and chronological tables, ete. The School Calendar 
will be sent free to teachers and school officers, on application 
to the publishers, American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 


New York: 


Tur Srconp Juncite Book. By Rudyard Kipling. 
New York: The Century Company. 324 pp. 
Now that Mr. Kipling has ‘made his reputation and a good 

deal of money, and has abandoned the society of Simla for the 

wilds of the Green mountains, it is but natural that he should 
wish to end the stories of jungle life. When he first told us 
of how Mowgli left the jungle forever, he said that there were 
no more of these stories to tell, but that was because he forgot 
for the moment the many stories, each as long as this one, 
which might have been told, but never will be. Perhaps it is 
as well. Mr. Kipling’s reputation is secure, not only as a story 
teller, but as one who saw a story and how to tell it, where no 
one —no one whom anybody remembers —had seen a story 
before. These Jungle Tales are not the most secure founda- 

tion on which to rest Mr. Kipling’s record, because they open a 

new field, but because, in this field or any other, the stories are 

The workmanship is excellent, and, more 

than this, the people —or must we say the characters — are 

true to themselves, to the nature which is theirs. It may be 
that no baby ever tugged at a wolf’s paps, and grew up to learn 
of a foolish old bear about all the Law of the Jungle,— 

‘*Now these are the Laws of the Jungle, and many and 

mighty are they ; 

But the head and the hoof of the Law, and the haunch and the 

hump is — Obey!” 

It may be that there never was another little brown baby rolling 
around in the forest, with a big, shaggy wolf to look out for 
him. Doubting is very easy, but it is a deal more satisfactory 
to some of us to read these stories and believe them, and just 
because believing is even easier than doubting, to one who 
loves to tramp as far as ever he can away from humanity, and 
then to lie and to watch the birds, and the ants, and everything 
that lives. Mr. Kipling not only tells his story well, but the 
story is one which adds something to the ordinary bounds of 
our world. 


essentially true. 


—_— —-()——— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Tue PLAGUE IN LONDON. By Daniel Defoe. Price, 24 cents. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

Tuk STORY OF WASHINGTON. By Jessie R. Smith. Santa Rosa, 
Cal.: Republican Printing House. 

SCHEFFEL’S EKKEHARD. With notes. By W. H. Carruth. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co 


Price, $1.50.——THE Boston 


Essizk. By Laura Dayton Fessenden. ) 
CHARADES. By Herbert Ingalls. Price, $1.00.—— THE Boy OFFICERS 
or 1812. By E.T. Tomlinson. Price, $1.50.— OLD Boston.— REPRO- 


DUCTIONS OF Ercuinas, By Henry R. Blaney. Price, $2.50. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. 
NICODEMUS, 
Publishing Company. 
SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. 
DAYS ——TWo YEARS BEFORI 


3y Grace Shaw Duff. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Arena 


Price, 40 cents. —— TOM BROWN’S 
ruké Mast. By Richard 


Scuoo! 
Henry Dana, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, | va 
THAT DomMEIN Ain. By John Vance Cheney, Price, $1.25. Chicago: 
A.C. MeClurg & Co 
By Isabella G, Oak 


SIMPLE LESSONS FOR THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
William Beverley Harison. 

Price, $1,00.—— METHODS OF 
i $1.00.—— JOURNAL OF 


New York: Harper 


ley. New York 
CENSION. By Maud Mason Austin. 
MIND TRAINING, By Catherine Aiken. Price 
1 Spy iN Panis. By Raoul Hesdin. Price, $1.25. 
& Brothers 
LEADING 
William H. Brearley. 
STORIES FROM ENGLISH History. By Rev. 
$1.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. ; ; , 
HEADWATERS OF THE Mississiprr. By Captain Willard Glazier. 
Cloth. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co 





EVENTS OF THE AMERICAN Reyouution, Arranged by 
Price, 10 cents. New York: 14 Lafayette place. 
4. J. Church. Price, 


Price, $2.50. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit IOI 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous pepsia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
T on i C (A Phosphorised 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


address. vi 
ei O. Woodruff &> ae 


Manufacturine Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton Si, New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 25-27: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 26-27: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 

Dec. 26-28: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28: North Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Montana Council of Education, 
Anaconda, Mont. 

Dec. 26-28: Maine Pedagogical Society, Ban 
gor, Maine. 

Dec. 26-30: 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2, 1896: Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

Dec. 31—Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dec. 31—Jan. 1-2: Western Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Jan. 2-4, 1896: California State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Oakland, Cal. 

Jan. 18 : Western Massachusetts Academic and 
High School Association, Springfield, Mass. 
Dec. 31—Jan. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 
Feb. 22: Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 


Western Penman’s Association, 


State 


CALIFORNIAe 


Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, in the sixteenth an- 
nual report of the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association, shows that the forty schools have 
been crowded this year as never before, the 
enrollment being 3,588. Most of the children 
are betwen three and four years old. Kinder- 
garten work has been more successful here 
than in any other city in the country, partly 
because of the zeal of Mrs. Cooper and her as- 
sociates and partiy because of the generosity 
of wealthy patrons. Mrs. Stanford supports 
five kindergartens, Mrs. Phebe Hearst sup- 
ports three, and several other ladies support 
one each. 

In 1889 there were but one hundred and 
forty teachers employed in Los Angles; in 
1895 the number swelled to three hundred and 
twenty-four, and when the new buildings are 
finished — which will be January 15 — many of 
the forty-five teachers now on the substitute 
list will enter the school and thirty new ones 
will probably be added to the role. There are, 
with the eleven new structures now building, 
forty-eight public school buildings in the city. 
The old property is valued at $770,570, and the 
new property at $326,000, making the valua- 
tion of the school property over one million 
dollars. The staff of teachers in the public 
schools numbers 324, besides the superintend- 
ent and deputy superintendent. Of these fifty- 
four are in kindergartens, twenty-six are in the 
high school, four are special teachers, and 240 
are in the primary and grammar grades. The 
highest salary paid is $250 per month, and the 
lowest $40. 

The state normal school, which is one of 
the representative institutions of California, 
accommodates 550 normal students and 400 
children in the model and training school. 
The building is a handsome three-story struc- 
ture, and is most tastefully fitted up and fur- 
nished. The library has 4,500 volumes. 


The twenty-ninth annual session of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ Association is to be held 
at Oakland January 2, 3, and 4. 

PROGRAMME. 


Thursday Morning, January 2, 1896. — Reports 
from the Council of Education: 

9.30 A. M.— Organization. 

9.45 A. M.—1. “Course of study,” J. W. Linscott, 
Santa Cruz; 2. “ High School Certificates,’ Fernando 
Sanford, Palo Alto; 3. “The Correlation of Studies 
in Elementary Schools; Review of Report of Com 
mittee of Fifteen,’ George H. Howison, Berkeley. 

Thursday afternoon, 2 P. M.—1. President’s ad- 
dress, Earl Barnes, Stanford University. 

2.15 P. M. —2. “*Some Remarks on the Professional 
Course,’ Wayne P. Smith, San Jose. 

2.45 P. M. — Discussion and recess. 

3.10 P. M.—3. * The Poet as a Pilgrim,” 
A. Packard, Oakland. 

3.40 P. M.— 4. ‘* The New Pyschology and Its Peda- 
gogical Significance,” F. B. Dresslar, Los Angeles. 

4.10 P. M. — Discussion. 

Thursday evening. — Promenade 
school building. 

Friday morning, January 3, 1896, — Committee on 
manual training : — 

9 A. M.—1. ‘* What has been done in California in 
elementary, secondary, and special schools?’’ Walter 
J. Kenyon, Stockton; 2. ‘* Recommendation of 
Courses Desirable and Feasible for Elementary 
Schools,” James A, Addicott, San Jose; 3. ‘* Recom- 
mendation of Courses Desirable and Feasible for 
Secondary Schools,’’ Walter N. Bush, San Francisco ; 
4. “Character of Teacher-Training Demanded for 
This Work,” Charles H. Keyes, Pasadena. 


Elizabeth 


concert, high 








130 P. M.—Eleection of officers. Choice of next 
meeting place. 
2.30 P. M. —1. ‘*Some Thoughts on School Super- 


vision, T. J. Kirk, Fresno. 

2.50 P. M.— Discussion. 

3 P.M.—2. “The Ethics of the Public Schools,” 
P. W. Search, Los Angeles. 

3.35 P. M. — Discussion and recess. 

3.55 P. M.—3. * The Education of the Human Ani- 
mal,’ Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., Berkeley. 

.25 P ~ Discussion. 

Friday evening, 8 P. M. —* Effect of the Theory of 
Evolution on Education,” Joseph Le Conte, Berkeley. 

Saturday morning, January 4, 1896, — Committee 
on school hygiene : — 





9A. M.—1. “ Hygiene in Education,’ T. D. Wood, 
Palo Alto; 2. ‘Sanitary Construction of Schooi 


Buildings,”’ J. W. McClymonds, Oakland; 3. *‘ Hy- 
gienic Improvement Within Reach of Us All,”’ Lucy 
M. Washburn, San José; 4. ** Physical Training for 
Girls,’’ Carrie B. Palmer, Oakland. 

Saturday afternoon. —Auspices of California Sci- 
ence Association : 

2 P. M.—‘ Foundation of Belief,’ 
Jordan, Stanford University. 

Adjournment. 

High School Teachers’ Club of Alameda 
county will meet Saturday afternoon in the 
high school building, room 23. 

1.30 P. M.—1. ** What correlation of grammar and 
high school work is desirable and possible?” H. J. 
Shute, Haywards; Mrs. I. E. DuBois, Oakland; 2. 
‘*Qutline for the Observation of Pupils’ Processes of 
Generalization,” Elmer E, Brown, president of club; 
3. Address, Rev. J. K, McLean, Oakland, 


David Starr 


The principals and the eighth and ninth grade 
teachers of grammar schools will meet with the 
club. 





INDIANA. 

Mr. Samuel Bannister Harding of Harvard 
has entered upon his duties as assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the State University. Mr. 
Harding is a young man of special promise, 
having made a fine record in post-graduate 
work at Harvard. 

The forty-second annual meeting of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the hall of representatives, state house, De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28. A very elaborate 
programme has been prepared, embracing all 


the educational interests of the state. Evi- 
dently Indiana teachers are earnest and en- 
thusiastic. 





NEW YORK. 

New York city has useful institutions in the 
Public Education Association, the League of 
Political Education, and the Civil League. 
President G. Stanley Hall recently addressed a 
joint meeting of the three upon ‘‘ Features of 
the New Education.” 

The Buffalo school of pedagogy is a definite 
and assured success. Mr. Frank M. McMurray 
has made a reputation for himself in adminis- 
tration, as he had already made as a pedagogical 
thinker and writer. In this first year the school 
numbers eighty-two professional students who 
have had on an average ten years’ experience in 
teaching. Mostof them are graduates of either 
college or normal school. The maturity and ex- 
perience of the students makes possible strictly 
university work. Mr. McMurray, who fills the 
chair of pedagogy, has associated with him 
Professor Lord of Buffalo, in the chair of phi- 
losophy, and Professor M. V. O’Shea, formerly 
of Mankato, Minn., one of the leading child- 
study specialists in the country. One of the 
features of the institution the seminary, 
which numbers nearly forty each week and the 
discussion of practical problems in actual teach- 
ing is arare blending of theory and practice. 
No professional school in the country has 
greater promise than this, as none appeals more 
definitely to principals, superintendents, and 
teachers. 

Among the seven trades which a student in 
mechanical engineering must learn at Cornell 
is that of ablacksmith. Occasionally there is a 
protest, but it is never heeded. One dude ten 
years ago was unusually averse to soiling his 
hands. But he had to work at the forge just the 
same. This fall he came to Professor Morris 
and thanked him for being compelled to learn 
blacksmithing. ‘‘ Why?” asked the professor. 
‘* Why, you see,” replied the former dude, * I 
am now superintendent of a mine, away back in 
Colorado. Last summer our main shaft broke, 
and there was no one in the mine but myself 
whacould weldit. I didn’t like the job, but I took 
off my coat and welded that shaft. It wasn’t a 


is 





pretty job, but she’s running now. If I couldn’t 





have done it, I’d have had to pack that shaft on 
a mule-back and send it three hundred miles 
over the mountains to be fixed, and the mine 
would have shut down till it got back. My 
ability to mend that shaft raised me in the eyes 
of every man in the mine, and the boss raised 
my salary.” 

‘Two years ago action was taken by the Cor- 
nell faculty abolishing the B. L. degree. This 
action was expected to settle the degree ques- 
tion, although, as President Schurman pointed 
out in his second annual report, an anomaly 
remained in the Ph. B. The natural division is 
into A.B. for a humanistic degree, and B. 8. 
for the scientific student. Yet Ph. B. was left 
to divide the humanistic students into two classes 
according to their having Greek or not. The 
faculty has now reopened the question with a 
view to abolishing both Ph. B. and B.S. and 
granting only A. B., which would then stand not 
for Greek and Latin and general humanistic cul- 
ture, as now, but for an equal four years’ 
work, whether classical or scientific. 





NEBRASKA. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Nebraska 
State Teachers will be held at Lincoln Decem- 
ber 31 and January 1 and 2. Special lectures 
are to be given by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, and William Haw- 
ley Smith. No state in the union shows a 
larger percentage of its teachers enrolled in 
its state association during recent years than 
does Nebraska. In 1887 the membership was 
162, in 1895 it reached 973. This year an at- 
tendance of 1,200 is expected. 

Nebraska has fourteen women superintend- 
ents of public instruction. 


OHTO. 


The last meeting of Canton Sorosis was 
taken up with the Cotton States Exposition. 
The colored people’s department having been 
assigned to Miss Jennie Burns, she read an 
article full of pathos and humor, the closing 
verses being from the clever pen of her father, 
Professor J. J. Burns. They refer to the fact 
that while Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and California have erected fine 
buildings at the fair, Ohio ‘‘is not in it.” The 
verses follow :— 

But Ohio “isn’t in it” at the big Atlanta fair, 

Tho’ it’s probable her citizens by thousands will be 
there, 

For she couldn’t put a house up in that far off south- 
ern section, 

As she’s washing her soiled linen 
election 

(Whatever tasks she slightly does, she does this to 
perfection), 

And the funds in 
the “ figgers, 

To allow her going partner in a show with Georgia 
colored people. 


at the annual 


her state treasury are too low in 


When we think of what is done down there by the 
old-time colored race 

We know that in the forward march they 
pretty pace. 

Then let us ever wish them sure footing as they 
climb, 

And before them may the future spread a good and 
better time! 


tramp a 


Now, if the great line railroads will send us passes 
free, 

We'll briskly pack our telescopes, and go down, our- 
selves, to see. 

We'll put in our colored dresses, and our colored 
hose, and such; 

Of colored bows and ribbons, all our store is not too 
much, 

We'll take some colored powder to hide discolored 
places, 

And to lend a little color to its use upon our faces. 

The sky will colored blue be, and the clouds be 
colored gray, 

Off-color things must few be, as we roll along the 
way,— 

Each lady fair, when she gets there, must cull her a 
bouquet, 

While each daughter of Sorosis shall choose what 
tint she knows is, 

But this rhyme hard to compose is, and I let it go 
astray. 

Our nation’s colored banner, the red and white and 
blue, 

Will wave as proud it long has done 
long may do! 

There'll be color on the bluebird’s back 
thing that flies, 

Color in the running brook a-winking at the skies, — 

Psychologists need ne’er declare all colors in your 


-we pray it 


on every- 


eyes. 
There’ll be color in the gardens on every plant that 
grows, 


The lily white, the violet blue, and even the dark 
negroes. 

However, for the colored folks, I must beg leave to 
say 

That they’re not colored after all, for they were born 
that way. 

Color on the mountain sides, and in the valleys rare; 

Color at **midnight’s holy hour,’ and in the noon- 
day glare; 

Color, color all around, and not a drop to spare, 

And we'd gladly flaunt our colors at the Georgia 
Colored Fair! 

If any word here sound unkind to North or Southern 
folk, 

rhe statement will be credited when I say it is a 
joke. 7 

Ohio surely is "bout right in all she undertakes, 

In the good race *twixt North and South she wants 
to hold the stakes. 

And if a vote were taken, from every Buckeye’s 
mouth, ; : 

A hearty “ yea”’ 
South. 

I’m sure to be forgiven by those who once upon a 
time 

Found an iron-clad emergency in getting words to 
rhyme, 

For all the 
success 

To the big show at Atlanta: and it may heaven bless! 


would call Georgia th’ Ohio of the 


serious matter here is where I wish 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Boston addressed 
the teachers of Philadelphia recently. 


Robert J. Burdett has written an interesting 
account of the great work of Rev. Russell H. 


Conwell at the Temple church, Temple College, 
and Temple hospital in Philadelphia. lense 

Mr. Alvin Davison has been chosen as asso- 
ciate professor of biology at Lafayette College. 





TEXAS. 
The Superintendents’ Association of Texas 
will hold its mid-winter meeting at Waco De- 
cember 26 and 27. The following is the pro- 
gramme: ‘‘ Advantages and Defects of Graded 
School Systems,” E. I. Hall, Marlin; ‘ De- 
partmental Teaching in Public Schools,” S. M. 
N. Marrs, Terrell; *‘ How to Make Our Public 
Schools More Efficient,’ W. T. Potter, Tyler ; 
‘‘The Teacher in Politics,’ J. C. Lattimore, 
Waco; ‘* The Pedagogy of Punishment,” J. E. 
Niday, Houston; ‘Management of Com- 
mencement Exercises,” A. L. Malone, Ladonia; 
‘¢The Prolems of County Supervision,” F. M. 
Bradley, Fannin county; ‘‘ Correlation,” W. S. 
Sutton, Houston; ‘*t The Ethical and Political 
Lessons of the Playground,” S. H. Flake, 
Navasota. 





UTAH. 

The meeting of the Territorial Teachers‘ 
Association will be held in Ogden, December 
26-28. 

The last monthly report of Dr. J. F. Mills- 
paugh, superintendent of the schools of Salt 
Lake City, makes an excellent showing. The 
total number enrolled for the month was 9,822, 
with atotal number of 9,257 belonging. The 
per cent. of attendance was 92.4, and the per 
cent. of punctuality was 99.2. 

Professor Augsburg, superintendent of draw- 
ing in the city schools, was recently compli- 
mented by requests from the school authorities 
of Indianapolis, and of Springfield, Ill., for an 
exhibition of the work of the pupils of the 
schools in drawing. 

The members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Utah have organized a ‘* Teachers’ 
Club” for mutual improvement. The club will 
meet monthly and discuss various topics per- 
taining to advanced work in education. The 
course of popular lectures given by various 
members of the faculty of the university is 
highly appreciated, as is shown by the large 
and interested audiences. 

Since Superintendent William Allison took 
charge of the schools of Ogden last September, 
there has been a marked advancement in the 
work done in the schools. Ogden is a growing 
city, and the board of education proposes to 
issue bonds to raise funds for four school 
buildings, which are needed at once. 

The Salt Lake Collegiate Institute, a pre- 
paratory school under the care of the First 
Presbyterian church of this city, gave a very 
interesting reception in their new and handsome 
building on the evening of December 6. Fully 
300 invited guests were present to examine the 
building and enjoy the hospitality of the trustees 
and faculty of the institute. 

The cause of higher Christian education in 
Utah has received a marked impulse by the 
advancement of Salt Lake Academy to the rank 
of acollege. The opening of the second year 
of this young college was very encouraging. 
An interesting feature of the beginning of the 
term was the demand for Greek and other 
studies of the regular classical course. Another 
great impetus given to this same cause during 
this year was the announcement of large endow- 
ments for a Presbyterian college, to be known 
as the Sheldon Jackson College, to be located 
in Salt Lake City. General John Eaton recently 
spent a month or more in the territory in the 
interests of this new college. It is intended 
that this shall be an institution worthy of the 
great denomination and of this great inter- 
mountain region. 

Utah, with her great mineral 


wealth and 


[For additional Ed. Intelligence see Page 441.} 
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agricultural resources, will not be far behind 
her sister states in educational privileges. 


WASHINGTON. 


The last legislature of the state of Washington 
enacted a law which requires the state board of 
education, consisting of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction and four members ap- 
pointed by the governor, to prescribe the course 
of study for all schools in the state, including 
high schools. Almost a year has elapsed since 
the passage of that law, and no course of study 
has yet made its appearance. This fact, to- 
gether with the fact that there was an entire 
change of books at the beginning of the cur- 
rent school year, has caused considerable em- 
barrassment. In order to stimulate the state 
board of education, and to aid in carrying 
out the evident intention of the legislature 
in this matter, the faculty of the State Uni- 
versity has taken the matter in hand, and 
has adopted and sent out to all interested parties 
the following series of resolutions : 

Whereas, The state board of education of 
the state of Washington must soon, under the 
law, decide on high school courses for the state, 
and, 

Whereas, The State University is interested 
equally with the high schools, because the 
course for the high schools will determine the 
requirements for admission to the university ; 

Resolved, That the superintendents of city 
schools in which high schools are organized, and 
the principals of such high schools, be invited 
to join the university faculty in a conference on 
this subject, to be held at the university on De- 
cember 26 and 27, 1895. 

Resolved, That the superintendent of public 
instruction, the active members of the state 
board of education, the president of the Agri- 
cultural College, and the principals of the state 
normal schools be invited to meet with the 
conference. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The schools of the growing and wide-awake 
city of Huntington, under the energetic super- 
vision of Major James M. Lee, have reached an 
enrollment of 1,800, and the school board was 
compelled to erect a six-room addition to one of 
the Ward buildings. Douglass school (colored), 
under Principal W. T. McKinney, has also made 
an excellent start. They celebrated, arbor day 
with tree planting and appropriate exercises. 

Salem College has added a business depart- 
ment to its course and has made a good opening 
for the year. 

On account of the crowded condition of some 
of the Ward grammar rooms of Wheeling, the 
school board has secured three additional assist- 
ant grammar teachers. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Boston school board planned to raise 
the salaries of the principals. The salary com- 
mittee was unanimous in its reportto “ readjust 
them.” and it was understood that the board 
as a whole was all ready to adopt the report, 
when it appeared that the ‘‘ champions of 
women” and the champions of low taxes united 
to becloud the public mind, and unsettle the 
purpose of the school board, so that the matter 
went over to December 18, with more than an 
even chance that it will not be voted at all. It 
was easy to reduce the salaries some years ago, 
but not so easy to reinstate them. 

The Brockton Teachers’ Club is having an in- 
teresting course of lectures on meteorology by 
Professor Ward of Harvard. Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold recently gave a very inspiring talk to 


the club. The city hasa wide awake corps of 


teachers. 
Revere has a teachers’ club that meets once 
a month with the several schools. The teach- 


ers of the district where it meets furnish the 
programme, closing with sandwiches, coffee, 
chocolate, and cake. Last week the Beachmont 
school entertained, and Editor A. E. Winship 
of the JournaL delivered the address. 
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F.G. Benedict of Harvard ’93 is the first 
American to take the degree, Ph.D., magna 
|cum laude, from the University of Heidelberg 
| with one year’s study. 

The committee on necrology of the state as- 
sociation published a valuable report upon the 
life and services of Sylvester Brown, late prin- 
cipal of the Martin school, Boston, William H. 
Ladd, late principal of Chauncy Hall school, 
Boston, Charles Northend of Connecticut, Mrs. 
Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Alonzo G. 
Ham of the Hart school, and Samuel Harring- 
ton of the Eliot school, Boston. 

Miss Mabel Short of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
a graduate of Smith College, has accepted a 
position in Glendale Seminary, West Brattle- 
boro. 

Miss Rose Barton of Oneonto, N. Y., a grad- 
uate of Cornell, has been elected principal of 
Rogers school, Fairhaven, to succeed Miss 
Clara Johnson, who has accepted a position in 
Medford. 

The Massachusetts Library Club will hold a 
meeting in Boston, January 1, 1886, for the 
consideration of library interests in the New 
England states. Library commissions 
library associations will be represented, and a 
cordial invitation to attend is extended to all 
trustees, librarians, and library assistants in 


those states. 

The morning session will be held in Jacob 
Sleeper hall, Boston University, 12 Somerset 
street, Boston. 

The evening session will be held in the rooms 
of the Woman’s Club, 5 Park street, Boston. 
Programme :— 

10.30. Address by Mr. George Haven Put- 
nam of New York, upon ‘‘ The Relations Be- 
tween Publishers and Librarians.” 


11.45 Recess. 
12. Reports and miscellaneous business. 
12.15. ‘*The Prospects and Problems of 


Libraries in the New England States.” 

No session will be held in the afternoon. 
The new public library will be open, January 
1 not being a legal holiday in Massachusetts, 
and those who desire to visit it will be cordially 
welcomed. 


8 P.M. This session will be a social gather- 
ing. It is in charge of the reception committee, 
but the evening will open with a wholly in- 


formal consideration of library associations in 
the New England states, their work in the past 
and their plans for the future. A short report 
will be made by each club, and any proposi- 
tions regarding better organization or codpera-| 
tion among the clubs will be welcomed. 

Mrs. M. A. Sanders will give an account of 
the Denver Conference, which Mr. Faxon will 
illustrate with the magic lantern. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A course in the systematic study of the 
mosses, ferns, and flowering plants is to be 
added next year to the courses hitherto offered | 
by the New Hampshire College summer school 
of biolegy at Durham. This course will be in 
charge of Miss Flora S. Beane, favorably 
known through her connection with the New 
Hampshire summer institute and the state nor- 
mal school. The will continue four 
weeks, from July 6 to August 1, 1896. The 
courses in biological botany and zodlogy will be 
continued, and a course in entomology, under 
Professor Clarence M. Weed, is to be offered. 

An interesting debate occurred in the town 
hall of Exeter, N. H., Wednesday evening, be- 
tween members of the Forapos Club of Robin- 
son Female Seminary and members of the 
Golden Branch and G. L. Soule literary socie- 
ties of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

The debatable question was: 
That it would be to the mutual advantage of 
Canada and the United States if Canada were | 
The young men took the affirmative | 
President | 


session 


Resolved, 





annexed.” : 
and the young ladies the negative. 
Bradford of the Soule society occupied 


Ww. S. 
the chair, and Miss Gertrude Brown of the | 
seminary and Daniel S. Stark, president of | 
the Golden Branch, were timekeepers. Each | 

allowed ten minutes. Hon. | 


disputant was 
Charles H. Bartlett of Manchester, Hon. John | 
Hatch of Greenland, and Attorney-General | 
Edwin G. Eastman of Exeter were judges, and | 





their decision was in favor of the seminary stu- 


and | 





of schools; W.H. Davis, assistant secretary Y. 
M.C. A.; H. D. Simonds, principal of the high 
school; Dr. H. A. Thompson, H. H. Todd, 
assistant principal of the high school; Mrs. H. 
C. Went, Miss Tiller, and David Ginand. 

At Attawaugan Miss Ida Commings is teacher 
of the primary room. 

Teaching in the Moosup schools are Miss 
Dixon, Miss Geer, Mrs. Gibson, Miss Millett, 
Miss Harris, Miss O’Brien, Principal Stanton. 


| dents. The challenge came from Phillips and 
| was forthwith accepted by the seminary girls. 
lIn general comment upon the debaters and their 
work it may fairly be said that the seminarians 
| had apparently made the more careful prepara- 
|tion. They liad carefully studied the question, 
and laid stress upon the word mutual, which 
their opponents apparently deemed of little 
weight. This was a fatal oversight, as indicated 
| by the fact that in their deliberations the judges 
had occasion to consult a dictionary for the ex- 
act meaning of the word. The girls likewise 
excelled in the arrangement of their arguments, 
jand were decidedly the sounder and closer rea- 
jsoners. It is assurred that the Merrill prizes 
|for excellence in debate will this year be be- 
| stowed upon meritorious recipients. The victors 
and their supporters were naturally highly elated, 
as wellthey might be. A half holiday rewarded 
| the seminarians. 


VERMONT. 





Professor E. P. Neil of Brigham Academy, 
Bakersfield, presented a paper upon ‘* Geology 
in Secondary Schools,” in which was shown 
many advantages arising from an early study 
of the science. 





| 


MR. WILLIAM H. LADD. 


[From the report of the committee of necrology of 
the Massachusetts association. ] i 

Mr. Ladd was a great lover of nature in all 
her moods. Nature study was early introduced 
into the school, This love brought him into 
the companionship of persons who find delight 
in discovering her secrets. His last vacation 
was spent with his associates of the Appalach- 
ian Club among the mountains of the far 
West. 

There is remarkable uniformity in the testi- 
mony from many of his earlier as well as from 
hismore recent pupils to Mr. Ladd’s sympa- 
thetic nature. He seemed to have a clear in- 
sight into the modes of thought and feeling in 
little children. With this he had great energy 
and courage, which stimulated in others self- 
confidence and a willingness to attempt any 
task set before them. English literature was a 
department in which he continued to instruct 
after the engrossing cares of his school had 
come to occupy most of his time. He had an 
exalted idea of what the school as an institu- 


CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Helen Louise Davis of Florence, Mass., 
is the additional teacher whom Principal Rice 
|has engaged to assist at the high school at 
Southington. She will teach Latin and science. 

A. G. Chester is school visitor at Noank. 

L. H. Healy, one of Woodstock’s most suc- 
cessful teichers, has an evening schovl three 
evenings in a week at Quinebaug. 

EK. R. Hall has secured the services of Miss 
Agnes Child of East Woodstock as teacher. of 
vocal music in the Woodstock Academy. 

Miss C. E. Bush is acting school visitor at 
Niantic. 

Miss Nellie Sweet closed a successful term of 
school in Bailey district, Oneco, last week. 

School at North Woodstock commenced on 
Monday, December 9, with Miss Cora E. Weth- 
erell teacher. 

Miss Annie A. Lathrop of Danielson has 
accepted a position as instructor in East Green- 
wich Academy. 

Miss Pearl Morgan is teaching the 





winter 





tion is fitted to accomplish; his ideal of what 
the teacher should be was the most exalted; he 
kept this ideal before him in the selection of 
those associated with him, and he held himself 
up to this ideal. He has taught us that the 
truest success in life demands personal effort, 
heartfelt courtesy, untiring energy and indus- 
try, and self-sacrificing devotion to one’s call- 


i ha 
ing. 


term of school in Hampton. 

The fall term of school at 
has been successfully taught 
Cogswell. 

At the meeting of the Bridgeport Physical Edu- 
cation Society heldatthe Y. M. C. A., December 
13, the following were elected members: Miss 
Brackett of Courtland school, Mr. Bryant of the 
University school, C. W. Deane, superintendent 


Zast Thompson 
by Miss Edna 











Simple Lessons in the Study 
of Nature. By Isabella G. 
Oakley. 

Price, sample copies, postpaid, soc. 


‘Miss Oakley has selected thirteen subjects, 
giving to each a chapter of from seven to 
These subjects would seem 


DARDEN DAILIES ME EM IEE 
> 


SIMPLE LESSONS 


IN THE 


5 
twelve lessons. 
at the first glance to have been selected some- 
what at random, as they range from feathers 
to seeds, from burning a candle to examining 
a cat’s teeth, 

* Looking closer, however, wesee that every 
, subject is such that it can easily be examined 
| in the classroom; that there is a gradually 
increasing call upon the pupil for the collec 
tion of facts, and for drawing conclusions 
from them; that not only are the observing 
and reasoning faculties trained, but starting 


Dor 


Sel 


points are given and the curiosity awakened 
| for the study of familiar botany, zodlogy, and 








physics. 









iit BY ) | “The language of the book is clear and sim 

= 5 5 | ple, and the new facts are mostly brought out 
“Tsabella i (akley by questions which the pupil must (and which 

— — j he can) answer for himself, 

‘ “To be able to see what one /ooks at; then to 
tellabout it readily in correct, clear, simple 
language, is a very valuable, and a too neg- 
lected object of education. We not 
seen a work which with so little pretension is 
as well adapted to produce this result as the 
little book of Miss Oakley's.” Silent Worker. 


— 
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starving 


There is more than one 
way of starving the body. 
To be of use to the body food 
must be united with oxygen. 
The oxygen obtained from 
the air 1s carried to all parts 
of the body by the red cor- 
puscles of the blood. The 
smallest drop of blood con- 
tains millions of these. 
When these corpuscles are 
deficient in number, there 
is paleness, loss of appetite, 
general weakness and re- 
duction in weight. A rem- 
edy is demanded which 
will make red corpuscles. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 


liver Oul, with the hypo- 
phosphites, has long been 
known to have the especial! 
property of increasing the 
red corpuscles of the blo d. 
This is why its use is /ol- 
lowed by richer blood, red- 
der cheeks, increased appe- 
tite and good health. 





THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Atlantic Monthly for 1896 opens well. 
The January number contains an unpublished 
note book of Nathaniel Hawthorne, printed for 
the first time. The two political articles will 
repay careful perusal,—‘‘ The Emancipation of 


the Post-office,” by John R. Procter, chairman 
of the United States civil service commission, 
and ‘‘ Congress Out of Date,” the latter being 
an able statement of the evils due to the present 
system of convening congress a year after its 
election. Other features of the issue are ‘“* The 
Country of the Pointed Firs,” a short story by 
Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘‘ The Johnson Club,” being 
an entertaining description by George Birkbeck 
Hill of the meetings of Johnson enthusiasts at 
the Cheshire Cheese and other of Dr. Johnson’s 
famous resorts; a sketch of provincial French 
life, by Mrs. Catherwood, ‘‘ A Farm in Marne’ 

‘* Children of the Road,” a study of child life 
among vagrants, by Josiah Flynt; and ‘* The 
Schoolhouse as a Centre,” by the editor of the 
magazine, a paper introducing the discussion of 
‘‘The Status of the Teacher” in subsequent 
issues. J.M. Ludlow contributes an able paper 
upon ‘*The Christian Socialist Movement of 
the Middle of the Century.” There is an in- 
stallment of Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘Seats of the 
Mighty,”’ poems, and book reviews, and the 
usual departments. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
numbers, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


& Co. o 


— The December number of the Progress of 


the World magazine contains an unusual num- 
ber of illustrations, including large half-tone 
portraits of all the newly-elected state gov- 
ernors, and other important persons chosen for 
office in last month’s election. The depart- 
ments of ‘“‘ Science” and ‘‘ Finance ” are easily 
the most interesting, the former presenting an 
entertaining description of the discovery and 
possibilities of the new method of producing 
acetylene gas, an illustrated up-to-date account 
of the underground electric conduit for street 
railways, and a paper by Professor Delabarre 
of Brown University, the eminent student of 
psychics and psychical phenomena, in which 
the writer explains the scientific basis of the 
alleged occult world, and dispels many popular 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
vn the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
ilisease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 





Toledo, O 


illusions on that subject. A strong article on 
‘** Insurance as an Economic Factor,’’ by W. 8 
Barnaby, chief statistician of the Spectator 
Company, tells in authentic figures the part 
that insurance plays in the financial world of 
to-day, and fairly takes our breath away by the 
magnitude shown in the aggregate wealth and 
operations of the companies. 


— The complete novel in the January issue of 
Lippincott’s is by Mrs. Alexander, the author 
of ‘*The Wooing O’t” and other well-known 


books. ‘ The Woman of Asbestos” is a Nea- 
politan story, by Mrs. Pullen, better known as 
Elizabeth Cavazza, who knows southern Italy 
as if it were her native land. Dorothy E. Nel- 
son strikes the true note of Christmas in ‘‘ Our 
Lady of the Angels.” ‘*The Way of a Will” 
was a curious way, indeed; it is here traced by 
William T. Nichols, already well known to the 
readers of Lippincott’s. Charles Dudley 
Rhodes tells with humorous Western cynicism 
the tale of ** The Man Who Came to Town.” 
‘* Architecture in America: a Forecast,” by 
John Stewardson, is the first of a series of 
papers on a subject which now holds a prom- 
inent place in publie interest. Dr. Charles C. 
Abbott preaches a little sermon on ‘‘ Land- 
marks.”’ ‘‘The Moonshiner of Fact,” as de- 
lineated by Francis Lynde, who here speaks 
from observation rather than imagination, differs 
materially from the moonshiner of romance. 
David Bruce Fitzgerald describes a night ‘* With 
the Ducking Police.” Lyman Horace Weeks 
writes of ‘‘ Some Womenin Doublet and Hose,” 
— actresses who appeared in male parts. Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard gives his reminiscences of 





‘ Longfellow,” and Oliver McKee exposes ‘* An 
Editorial Copy Foundry.’ The verse of the 
number is by Grace F. Pennypacker and Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 


—(Godey's Magazine has brought out another 
novelty for the January issue, in the shape of a 
All the articles, and 


poems in it are either by or about women. [If 
anyone thinks, however, that the magazine is 
less interesting on this account, let him read in 


woman’s number. stories, 


with six illustrations; ‘‘Sport in Art: Shoot- 
ing.— Introduction,” by John Guille Millais, 
with three illustrations; ‘‘ Assyrian Art Three 
Thousand Years Ago,” by H. Spencer, with six 
illustrations; ‘‘ Buff Coats.— Part One,” by 
Albert Hartshorne, with an illustration: ‘‘ Buff 
Coat in the Possession of Seymour Lucas, 
Esq.”; ‘*The Present and Future of W ood 
oe UR ” by W. Biscombe Gardner, with 
four illustrations; ‘‘ An Old Castilian Palace, 

by Rowland Thirlmere, with ten illustrations by 
Marie Seymour Lucas; ‘‘ Anton Mauve and the 
Modern Dutch School, 1838-88,” by Etha Fles, 
with a portrait of Anton Mauv e, and four illus- 
trations of his works; and ‘‘ The Chronicle of 
Art,” with seven illustrations. Price, $3.50 a 
year; 35cents acopy. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— St. Nicholas Magazine recently offered 
prizes for the best corrections of a misspelled 
More than ten thousand answers were 
received, and the committee has been over- 
whelmed with work, the results of which and 
the names of the prize-winners will appear in 
the January St. Nicholas. Answers came from 
all over the world, from Turkey, from Egypt, 
and from Europe —from a little countess in 
Vienna and from the grandchildren of Emer- 
son and Hawthorne in America. The committee 
reluctantly make the admission that the pen- 
manship of the English and Canadian children 
excels that of Uncle Sam’s boys and girls. 

—The Felectic 
filled with the best foreign literature gleaned 
from twenty of the leading magazines and re- 
views of Great Britain, Many of the great 
questions discussed are equally as valuable to 
Americans as to Englishmen. This magazine was 
established in 1844, and the old series of volumes 
number sixty-three, and the new series began 
January, 1865, and this is the sixty-second vol- 
ume. It is the old standard for the department 
of foreign literature. Price, $5.00 a year, 45 
cents acopy. New York: E. R. Pelton, pub- 
lisher. 


poem. 


Magazine for December is 


—The December number of the Journal of 


the Franklin Institute treats of the ‘‘Anaglyph, 





Joseph Dana Miller’s ** The New Woman in 
Office’’ of how Mrs. Blackman, secretary of the | 
police board of Leavenworth, handled a Coxey 
‘‘army,” and the experience of Mrs. Ames 
as deputy sheriff in Illinois; or of the ingenious 
accomplishments of women, told in ‘* Women 
Inventors”; or Mrs. Martha MecColloch Wil- 
liams’ charming piece of fiction, ‘* Pyramus 
and Thisbe”; or Frances Aymar Mathews’ ‘‘ A 
Record of Realities.’”’ In cover, illustrations, 
fashion department, and all the familiar feat- 


ures, the customary standard .is maintained. 
Godey’s Magazine announces a prize of $50 
for the best short story in which the bicycle 


plays an important part. Manuscripts should 
be between three and four thousand words long, 


and must be received by February 1. The 
Godey Company, New York, will furnish 
further particulars of the competition. The 


Godey Company, 52- 
York. 

— The of Civics for 
December has an admirable portrait of the late 
Justice William Strong, president of the board 
of trustees of Institute of Civics. The articles 


54 Lafayette place, New 


American Magazine 


are: ‘* The Multiple Standard,” by Henry 
Winn; ‘* Woman’s Natural Debarments from 
Political Service,’”’ by Florence Percy Mathe- 
son; ‘‘ Popular Insanity,”’ by Rabbi Adolph 
Moses; ‘‘ The Labor Movement and the New 
Labor Party,” by H. W. Boyd Mackay; 


‘Thomas F. Bayard as a Diplomat,” by Lewis 
R. Harley; ‘‘China Against the World,” by 
Gilbert Reid; ‘‘ Civic Religion,” by Washing- 
ton Gladden; ** Evolution of a Wage Standard,” 
by R. L. Bridgman; ‘‘ Legal Regulation of Oc- 
cupations in the State of New York,” by Louis 
Dow Scisco; ‘‘ Funding the } National Debt: A 
Business Man’s Plan,” by William A. Amberg; 
and ** The Civie Outlook.’’ New York: An- 
drew J. Palm & Co., 38 Park row. Price, Baa § 
copies, 25 cents; one year, $3.00. 


— The 
has for a frontispiece ‘‘Greenwich Pensioners 
at the Tomb of Nelson,” by Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart, R. A., etched by H. Macbeth-Raeburn, 
and a full-page illustration, ‘‘ Oyster Beds,” by 

C. Hook, R. A., engraved by Madame Jacob- 
Bazin; ‘*‘ Mr. Humphrey Roberts’ Collection of 
Modern English Oil Pictures,” by F. G. Stephens, 


Magazine of Art for January, 1896, 





a New Method of Producing the Stereoscopic Ef- 
fect,” by Alfred A. Watch; of ‘‘ Some Pre- 
sentable Masters of Heat in the Generation and 
Use of Steam,” by William Kent; ‘ Technical 
Notes on the Gramophone,” by Emile Berliner ; 
and a paper on the ‘*Growth and Sustaining 
Power of Ice,” by P. Vedel of England. The 
doings of electrical and chemical sections of 
the institute, and valuable notes and comments, 
book notes, ete. Price, $5.00 a year. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


—The Journal of Political Economy for De- 
Vol. IV., contains very able 
papers on ‘‘ Income Taxation in France,” by H. 
Parker Willis; ‘‘Short Route to Europe and 
Canadian Ports,” by Orlando P. Shannon; 
‘* Hedonistic Interpretation of Subjective 

Value,” by Henry W. Stuart; ‘+ State Bank of 
Indiana,” by W jlliam F. Seediaars ‘Use and 
Value of Census Statistics,” by H. L. Bliss; 
book reviews and an appendix relating to bank 
of Indiana. Price, $3.00 a year, 75 cents a 
copy. Chicago: The University Press. 


cember, quarterly, 


—The Magazine of Poetry for December 
contains portraits of Arthur J. 
Burdick, Walter M. Hazeltine, Charles Darwin, 
George Ebers, and others, with poems, short 
biographies, and literary notes of a host of 
able versifiers. Peter Paul Book Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thomas Moore, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 
Magazine of Civies for 
New York. 
Quarterly for 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The American December; 
terms, $3.00 a year. 

Political Science 
$5.00 a year. 


December; terms, 


my Chaperone for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Louis. 
eS Quiver for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. : 
Our Day for December; terms, $2.00a year. Spring 


field, O. 

The Progress of the 
$1.00 a year. New York. 

The Magaz ine of Poctry for December 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

The Pansy for December; terms, 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

The Phrenological Journal for December; terms, 
$1.50 year. New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 

The Magazine of Art for January; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell P ublishing Company. 

The Bibelot for December; terms, 50 cents a year. 
Portland, Me. 


World for December; terms, 
; terms, $2.00 


$1.00 a year. 





ATLANTA attr 


iE : HOLIDAYS. 





Expense Not to 


‘Basset $57.00. 





Mr. A. |} 
of historic 


Mr. H. C. 
C.S. ALEXANDER of Fitchburg will be ass¢ 


and scenic interest. 
thoroughly 


ALL 


except eating 


C njoy able outing. 
Atlanta 


in Atlanta — will not exceed $5 


EXPENSES from Boston to 


will be reduced to $55.00 or less. 


H. C. PARKER, 


For partici 


C. A. 





Reading, Mass. 


» WINsuIP has arranged for an excursion to Atlanta, stopping over at points 


7.00; and if the number is reasonably large, it 


ALEXANDER, 
Fitchburg, Masa, 


PARKER of Dwight School, Mr. 
ciated with Mr. Winship in making this a 


Boston, and 


mar : ' ; 
and back to Boston, iucluding stop-overs — 


lars address 


A. E,. WINSHIP, 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 


Association of meeerian 


Paper. J Post-office. 
American Teacher...........-se«- Boston, Mass. 
American School] Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.........- Denver, Col. 
Educational Review............-- New York, N. Y. 
OE 5 on6. 5606 4b66 ces e cies cogs soston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Lowa. 
Michigan Moderator. . .Lansing, Mich. 
New E “eland Journal of E due ation. . Boston, Mass. 





North we: stern Journal of Education. ‘Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education...........6++. Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator, ..........00+00 Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Il. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
EE PIN civ ecacceecases thus Hamilton, N. Y. 
Bohool BUSCA, ....0 cv wccvcsecess Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education.........++++-++- N inneapolis. Minn. 
BEROGL FOUN 6.0 oct ccdecvvescses New York, 

Texas School Journal...........++4 Austin, aM as. 
Teacher’s Institute. .............: New York, N.Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


THAT SON-IN-LAW. 

‘¢ Papa, George says he is very much worried 
about his income.” 

‘ T shouldn’t think he would worry 
little thing like that.’ 


about a 


THOSE LITTLE HATS. 

She took off her hat and laid it down, 
Then looked about in dismay ; 

Her husband had pinned it on his coat, 
T hinking it was a s bouquet. —- - Cowrt ier. 


ELY’S 


CREAM ‘tun CATARRH 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


IT WILL CURE. COLD Uy HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
BB] EI L ¥ B sROTHE RS, 56 Warren St., New York. 








Educational Institutions. — 


COLLEGES. | 


Seven ( ‘olleges and Schools. 
Address the Registrar. w 


Boston U NIV ERSITY. 


Open to both sexes, 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


4g ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 8€ HOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For cireular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corne 3 of Exeter St., Boston. 
Ww _H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE, NORMAL SC HOOL, 
K tAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars wm 


Miss ELLEN Hyper, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL rm HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAvem, Mass. 
For ladies only. For —— address the 
Principal, w - HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 
Political Economy for High Schools................. 
Types of American CharacteP...........0cccccccseeees 
ED Guisne 5 5.405.6500 04 OAS 60ab dbo sé oe ocee 
Scheffell’s Der Trompeter von Sakkingen............ 
ey rap of Architecture (Illustrated).............. 
EE Salo ole 0k cbue s 4 6ipha 5b4s 000s ¥00 bes 


ee TNE WD BUOID 5 a o0 sh cc Fevecciccnccsoceas'es 
Milton’s L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. 
Hero Tales from American History........ Roosevelt 
TE PEAS 55.50 p00 1054654 0Rd od eN eS eEs ved Hee 
MIN: Gas 6304 555654 65 Fnh 00> 000600 de0008 
ANOS SCR Ed 5 sph ba 454 5060 ce ab-res¥eeebessd bees 
DOMES EFOM BO COIGEN GOtl.o6ocscccccscccccccccc cece 
Jolly Good Times Stories...... 
PE ME ED Cok na se shas's5 55 oh +s 0scb-c0csecccceodacte 
Head Waters of the Mississippi...................... 
German and French Poems for Memorizing.......... 
EE NE ENN ac ois che} aces s.055900<d06e0b0n0e0-0 
The School Calendar for 1896............-eseseeeses oe 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


— To make a long story short — Condense it. 
—Ex. 


WHERE pip I Ger ruis Dreaprut Cougu ? 


No matter; the great question is, How shall I 
get rid of it? Use the PINEOLA BALSAM, 
a soothing combination of the remedies nature 
has put in the pine and other balsamic trees. 
It cures the inflammation and tickling in the 
throat, and if taken in time will prevent the 
spread of the disease to the lungs. Ely’s Pine- 
ola Balsam is strongly recommended in cases 
of asthma. Twenty-five cents is the price. 
Tell the neighbors about it. 


—It is a mean man who will with malice pre- 
pense muddy his shoes solely for the purpose of 
passing back and forth before the stand of the 
bootblack to keep the polisher of our under- 
standing upon the tenterhooks of expectation. 


THEN MANS GLAFBO 


is an elegant and refined periodical for ladies and the 
family. Each number is entertaining and instructive 
reading matter, beautiful illustrations. It contains 
charming Stories, beautitul Poems, ** Housekeeper's 
Department,” ‘* Ladies’ Fancy Work,” ** Fashion De- 
partment,” “The Family Doctor,” “Our Boys and 
Girls,” ** Mother's Department,” ‘* Home Decoration,” 
etc. Every lady is delighted with this charming Maga- 
zine. We desire to at once double its circulation, and 
in order to introduce it into thousands of homes where 
it is not already known, we now make the following ex- 
traordinary offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 
Cents (postage stamps, or silver), we will send 
The Womans’ Chat-Box Three Months, and 
we will also send each subscriber Free a copy of 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's great novel, was written over forty years ago 
Almost immediately after its publication, it commenced 
to attract attention, and its fame grew until it covered 
every nook and corner of the civilized world. No 
American novel ever achieved such enormous popu- 
larity. For forty years the sale of this great book has 
steadily kept up, and so popular is it to day that a new 
edition recently printed consisted of 275,000 copies. A 
new generation is now reading ‘* Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
with the same keen enjoyment that their grandfathers 
and grandmothers experienced forty years ago, for it is 
a book that will never grow old, and other generations 
will laugh over Topsy and cry over Eva and Uncle 
Tom. Heretofore this great book has never been sold 
for less than one dollar. The edition ofthis great beok 
that we offer is printed in clear, readable type, on good 
paper, complete, unchanged and unabridged, and con- 
sists of a large volume of nearly 200 large double 
column pages, neatly bound. It is handsomely 
illustrated, We send this great Book absolutely 
free to every subscriber to the Woman's Chat-Box who 
sends 20 cents for a three month's trial subscription. 
We want active Boys and Girls in every town to 
sell our Magazine. Write to-day. Address 


WOMAN’S PUB. CO., Hartford, Conn, 








; 









Author. Publisher. Price. 
Thompson, Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
Bradford. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. _— 
Ingalls. Lee & Shepard, Boston, — 


Wenckback[Ed.} D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. $  .70 
Longfellow. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 25.00 


Grant. " 2.50 
Perry. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Trent. FS 


Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. —— 
*¢ 


& Lodge. The Century Co. 1.50 
Dodge oa “ , 1.50 
Stowe Houghton, Mit, & Co., Boston. .40 
Scott. 66 66 $6 as AO 
Coolbirth, a a ie “ — 
Smith, Roberts Bros., Boston, 1.25 
a o“ . “ “ “ 1.25 
Glazier. Rand, MeNally, & Co., Chicago. 2.50 


ve Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. — 
Coolidge. Wm. Beverley Harison, N. Y. _—- 
—_— American Book Co., N. Y. —- 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mr. W. B. Cuive (University Tutorial Series, 
65 Fifth avenue, New York ) will have ready 
in January ‘‘ Inductive Logic,” by J. Welton, 
M.A., London and Cambridge; lecturer on 
‘* De- 
ductive Logic” will appear ina new edition 


education in the Victoria University. 


about the same date. 


See our liberal premium offer on page 430 of 
this issue. Every reader of the JournaL 
should have a copy of ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Number.” Your library will not be complete 
without it. 


— You may fill up the furnace 
As much as you will, 
But the thought of the coal bill 
Still gives us a chill. 
—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
— Claud Hamphat — ‘‘ So you thoroughly en- 
joy my acting.” 
She —‘‘ Oh, yes! It is so refreshing, you 
know; so unlike anything one sees in real life.” 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— Miss Gushington—‘“ Oh, it was grand! 
When we arrived at the Falls I was quite taken 
back with astonishment and admiration!” 

Uncle John — ‘+ H’m! And had all your jour- 
ney for nothing? You'd ought to sue the rail- 
road company.” 

NOT ALWAYS A BLESSING. 

Irate Uncle — ‘‘ Gallagher, I towld yez all 
along that ejucation ’d prove yer cur-r-rse, an’ 
I am not a bit shurprised at yer bein’ here. If 
yer hadn’t never learnt to wroite, yer had never 
bin arristed for forgery. Look at me, wid no 
ejucation at all, can’t even scarcely wroite me 
}name, and has bin an alderman an’ a police jus- 
tice. Yer could have done the same, but, no! 
Yez must have an ejucation. Gallagher, I’m 
ashamed of you! "’ — Life. 
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Now is the best tim 


e to subscribe 





A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR, 
Weekly: $2.50 a year. 


OF JANUARY FREE, and a full 


1897, 
” All for 


quick to take advantage of this 


many thousands more will wish 


FOR THE 


Fournal of LEducaton, 


BECAUSE 


New Subscribers 


Will receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches 


us (provided mention ts made of this offer) until the FIRST 


$52.50. 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been 


offer in the past, and doubtless 


to do so. 





3 Bomerset St., Boston. 


$ 
: 
; 
é 
é 
$ 
é 
; 
; 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


é 
e 
4 
$ 
? 
é 
é 
* 
$ 
year’s subscription to January, : 
° 
é 
: 
: 
4 
$ 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 











TEAC H | NG as a Business for Men was the title of a paper read before the National Association 
and mon of ability hel R 1885, and the author’s conclusion was that it was very poorly paying business, 
day there pn ty -_ etter keep out of it. But that was several years ago, and times have changed. To- 
to $20,000 8: prizes n the profession. A first-class college that wants a president now offers from $10,000 
$20, ”) salary. rhere are three colleges that pay all their professors $7,000a year. Large cities pay 
BF Onde perintendents from $4,000 to AS A B S| pals get from $3,000 to $5,000, high 
Ss'e00 ante normal school princi- ? it U NES school principals from $2,500 to 
ar an. Albany Academy pays its principal $4,000, and has not a man in the faculty to whom it 
ahi ess than $2,000. In fact, it doesn’t take much of a man to command $2,000 now, and young men of 
ability who will thoroughly prepare themselves for their work, and do their work with all their might 
when they get into it, may confidently look for $5,000 a year up. What has produced this change? D1s- 
CRIMINATION in the hiring of teachers, so that the best’ men have a chance to get to the top. How do 


they get there? Almost always through a first-class Teachers’ Agence ic 
makes discrimination easy...... bans eke st aU hehucdartsxtesehan i : ; : me = m he - : FO R M EN 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





104 The Auditorjum Building 
= = CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 











“Couldn’t Handle the School.” px ty 


caneies are occurring. Changes are naturally made now for Jan. 1st. Available teachers ready to take 


fond Pao ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Bullding, CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthooistnd Faunfies 


and FOR EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 

: 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 

















4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . + « One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


vf p etent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
ae as Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with . s-. = 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


u > Teachers. . 2 2 ey _ __. Positions. 
Compe TO cereepenaenee with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking thange a {0 C. B. RUGGLES & CO. aie oy wate 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















an increased salary, should 





= THE WesTERN, BUREAU oF EDUCATION = 





ZCURES POS ° ‘ACHE This Agency operates in the South. 
SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. his 4 cy op es in f 
Ragie Books at publishers’ prices. For further information anaeee 
i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
— 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| TFREACH ERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE : 
C is 855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
ee , Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. ¢ olleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 

, “es ~ | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


TEACHERS of recognised ability —— me and renting vf school property. 

high-grade positions in ’enn- Best references furnished. a 
syilvania and other States. Send for circulars. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. 
Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ww HEN COBRESPONDING WITH ADVEBTISER* 


wleee mantine thic Jourual. 


THE WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


(N. E. Bureau of Education ), 
Wa. F. Jarvis, Manager. 

















50 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
t. ' NEW YORK CIT’. 





r American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted. (19th year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 








3 Somerset St., Boston. 


i ‘ a pe ave of school authorities for the last twenty years, i8 prepared 

bag > ps mp having had the patronage of oe ners the best opportunities for securing positions that 

under its yelp ae Bringin >to the Agency an experience of association of ten years with school oflicers, 

is possible to ey tonsive acquaintance of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, who still retains his connection with it, 

st — y cat Sank in this field of labor, Our personal relations, through Mr. A. K. yb ef 

path phat authorities throughout the country gives us special facilities for placing teachers in the best 
w é { 


situations. ; 
Our system of re 
knowledge of the quali! 
teachers of every rank, from e 
impossible to excel. 


erintendents and school boards an almost perfect 
We are continually receiving requests for 


gistration enables us to give to sup 
These facts form a combination 


ifications of teachers we recommend, 
4 every state and territory, and from abroad. 
sister at once. No charge to school 
she ,eking positions or promotions should reg t 2 
poy a sueeiens © dered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 
manele [15] WM. F. JARVIS. 


HIRAM ORCUTT. ~ i. F. 


pas When writing to advertisers please mention this journal, 














JOURNAL OF 


ZDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIT.—No. 25. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


New Xmas Publications. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | JUVENILE. 
Literary Shrines. | A Last Century Maid. 


The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors. By | By ANNE H. WHARTON, author of “ Through Colo- 
THEODORE F. WOLFE, M.D., Ph.D. Illustrated with | nial Doorways,” “ Colonial Days and Dames,” etc. 
four photogravures. 12mo, crushed buckram extra, Quarto. 50. 


Illustrated, cloth, ornamental. $1! 
gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25; half calf or half mo- “ ‘ 
rocco, $3.0. | A NewAlice in the Old Wonderland 
A Literary Pilgrimage. Profusely illus- 
| 


12mo, cloth, gilt 
Among the Haunts of Famous British Authors. By 
THEODORE F. WOLFE, M.D., Ph.D. Illustrated with 
four photogravures. 1I2mo, crushed buckram extra, 
gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25; half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $3.00. Two above volumes in a box, $2.50; 
half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


TheWonders of Modern Mechanism 
A Resuma of Recent Progress in Mechanical, Phys- 
ical, and Engineering Science. By C. H. COCHRANE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
The Complete Works of Charles 
Lamb. 


Edited, with Notes, by PERCY FITZGERALD. Anew 
edition, in six volumes. Cloth, extra, with eighteen 
ortraits of Lamb and his friends. l6mo, cloth, 
3.00; half calf or half morocco, $13.50. Published 

in connection with Gibbings & Co., Limited. 


The Complete Works of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 


12mo, cloth. Illustrated with 24 
$8.00. Half calf or half morocco, 
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A Fairy Tale. By A. M. RICHARDS. 
trated by Anna M. Richards, Jr. 
top, $1.50. 


Trooper Ross, and Signal Butte. 
| Two steries in one volume. By Captain CHARLES 
KING, U.S.A. With illustrations by Charles H. 
Stevens. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Young Castellan. 

A Tale of the English Civil War. A Book for Boys. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, author of “ The New 
Mistress,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Hugh Melville’s Quest. 

A Boy’s Adventures in the Days of the Armada. By 
F. M. Holmes, author of “Winning His Laurels,” etc. 
Illustrated by W. Boucher. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Wizard King. 

A Story of the Last Moslem Invasion of Europe. By 
DAVID KER, author of ‘‘ Cossack and Czar,” ete. 
With six full-page illustrations by W. S.Stacy. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Popular History of Animals for 
Young People. 


With fourteen colored 
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In eight volumes. 
yhotogravures. 
P5000. 


The Novels of Tobias Smollett. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With portrait and 
illustrations by Frank Richards. Twelve l6mo vol- 
umes. Cloth, $12; half calf, $27.00; half morocco, 

27.00. 


Napoleon's Last Voyages. 


Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, 
R.N., K.C.B. (on board the Undaunted), and John R. 
Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn (on 
board the Northumberland). With explanatory 
notes and illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Bismarck’s Table Talk. 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by CHARLES 
LOWE, M.A., author of “ Prince Bismarck: an His- 
torical Biography,” etc. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

Advance Japan. 

A Nation Thoroughly in Earnest. By J. MORRIS, 
author of “ War in Korea.” With 83 illustrations, 
and cover, by R. Isayama, military artist of the 
Busen Clan, Southern Japan. Crown 8vo, clothi, il- 
lustrated, $4.50. 

A complete descriptive list of Xmas publications mailed upon application to 
the Publishers. Mention ‘Journal of Education.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Translated from the German. 
plates. Cloth, $3.00. 


Chumley’s Post. 


A Story of the Pawnee Trail. By WILLIAM 0. StToD- | 





DARD. With illustrations by Charles H. Stephens. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Book of NurserySongs and Rhymes 
By S. BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo, illustrated, $2.00. 
Uniform with Baring-Gould’s Fairy Tales. 
Cousin Mona. 
A Story for Girls. By Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
author of “ Little Miss Muffet,” “‘ Aunt Diana,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Girls Together. 


By AMY E. BLANCHARD, author of ** Two Girls,” ete. 
Tilustrated by Ida Waugh. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
31 EK, (7th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Irs DEPARTMENTS. Special attention is given to dis- | pointment of Teachers, ete. Correspondence in all parts 
cussion of the subjects of Correlation of Studies, Child | of the country and abroad have furnished accounts ot 
Study, — — ~_~g°~ inter eg ed of the Com: important educational meetings, summer schools, ete. 
mittee o ‘ifteen on Elementary Education, Vertical | 7, ; ; pias . aie “adiieeeed Aisi 
Writing, Herbartian Pedagogy, Nature Study, The Kin- ee aes oa eo . = saree: sintee ote 
dergarten, Drawing, Music, Manual Training, Gymnas- they lanai ~ honor dy ~: Sate aw DATAGTAPHS serectet 
tics and Physical Education, University Extension, Mili- 5 eke = es : 
tary Training, Teaching of Patriotism, Specialist and Reviews of new school books is an important feature; 
Class Teacher Systems, and other pedagogical problems | notices and reviews of current literature also appear. 
of the present. Among the departments of particular | Numerous school boards find THE JOURNAL indispens- 

able to them; it discloses to them the character of the 


interest to superintendents and school boards have been 
the following ; School Law and Legal Decisions, Depart- ; work that is going on elsewhere; it shows them also the 
leading men in the educational world. 


mental Teaching, School Architecture, Heating and 
Ventilating, School Equipment, Duties of Public School All advertisers who desire to reach the educational 
Trustees, Organization of School System, School-Board | world select THE JOURNAL. First of all on account ot 


Accounts, the Text-Book Question, Examination and Ap- | its wide circulation and high character. 


Published weekly, at $2.50 a year. From now to January, '97, for #2.50. 
Pedagogics (1.50) for $3.00, to a new subscriber. 


E. LL. KELLOGG & CoO., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
A! DS FOR TEACHING 
The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions o’ 


ART AND HISTORY. 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art anc 


History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same colo 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed o 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East Tenth St., New York 
Chicago. 





With Parker’: 





646 Washington St., KHoston. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


By Ev yarp M. Lancrey, M.A, 


Mathematical Gazette.” 12mo. 


A Treatise on 


An Account of the Chief [Methods for Contracting 
and Abbreviating Arithmetical Calculations. 


School $3edford ; Joint-editor of the “ Harpur Euclid” ; 


Computation. 


Senior Mathematical Master, Modern 
Editor of the 


$1.00, net. 





Longmans, Green, & Co., 


15 East 16th St., 
New York. 





Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. ORATION BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
Subscriptions to 


Boston, Mass. 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


importations from Europe. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 
REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


PJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited 




















, 
Teacl Co-operative A 
Teachers Wanted! cistion, suite tor auaitopi 


umBuilding, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. | 








Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 





A Story of Success. 

The Sprague Correspondence School 
of Law is six years old. 

It is the original schoo) in its line. 

It is approved by leading educators. 

Over 3, men and women living in 
every State and many foreign coun- 
tries, have studied with us. 

Over 150 practicing attorneys have 
studied with us. 

Over 1,000 testimonials are to be seen 
in our office, and the story is not one- 
half told. 








Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

_Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

7 Winter term opens December 31. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y,Mass. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


cow 


Students are surprised at the thor- 
oughness of our course, and the care 
taken with examination papers. 

Tuition within the reach of all. 

Classes started the first of 
every month. 

Handsome catalogues (which 
can be had for the asking) tell 
about our College, Business and 
Preparatory Courses. 

The Sprague 
Correspondence School of Law, 
Department M, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Horton's Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH L. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 





JUST ISSUED 


The New 


“CHOICE” 


Collections 
The following new volumes in the “CHOICE” 
sertes are recommended to musical people as 
jive of the most delightful volumes of music 
published in many years. The collections ave 
not classic in style, but of the highest musical 
excellence, and include some of the most notable 
compositions of the past few years. Printed 
from engraved plates and handsomely bound. 


——_-—_-e#e ——__ 


“CHOICE COLLECTION OF PIANO MUSIC ” 


27 pieces, 128 pages. 


“CHOICE COLLECTION OF MARCHES” 
35 pieces, 128 pages. 
“CHOICE COLLECTION OF SONGS WITH 
REFRAIN” 


39 pieces, 128 pages. 


“CHOICE COLLECTION OF BALLADS” 


35 pieces, 128 pages. 


“CHOICE COLLECTION OF DANCE MUSIC” 
30 pieces, 128 pages. 


_ > 


KACH BOOK $1.00 POSTPAID 


Every Singer and Player 
Should See Them 


Oliver Ditson Company, 





453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


——eseaea—a—n Ouran en nen ns ea 
I believe that 


your ‘First Lessons in Bookkeep- 
ing”’ isthe best book on the subject 
for common schools that is pub- 
lished.—F.K. LANE, teacher of book, eep- 
ing, State Normal School, Castine, Me. 


s WILLIAMS & ROGERS. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND CHICAGO. 
Boston Depository, Boston School Supply Co. 
2 “STANDARD U, S. BUNTING” FLAGS, 
6 feet by 4 feet, will be sent to any teach- 


P gS er, express paid, $ 
with Mrs. Prescott’s famous W h 4 
BAS RELIEF, upon —a dS Il On 
. E. J., No, 1295. 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 








of $5.00, if you mention 


59 Fifth Avenne, . ‘ e New York City. 


STUDY LAW.“ _ 


AT 

Systematic and thorough courses by 
taught by able and experienced 
teachers. Splendid opportunity for oO 
a legal education. Send stamp for 
full particulars. 


@ Chicago ee hey School of Law, 
Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Grand Union Hotel, 
Opp. Grand Central Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 





"The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 
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